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MEMBER 


US. 


“~, Amid surroundings that inspire 
reverence, they worship in spiritual 
appreciation 


The illustration to the left shows 
The Mount Auburn Methodist 
Episcopal Church before alterations. 


Below, Mount Auburn’s new Chan- 
cel and Altzr—the focal center of 
the redesigned interior. 


So often, the commonplace in 
church interiors detracts 
from the spiritual comfort to 
be derived from worship. 


Uninteresting,tawdry furnish- 
ings often dull appreciation 
of an inspired sermon, sup- 
press natural inclination to 
return for religious expres- 
sion and participation. 


By redesigning the interior, 
officials of The Mount Au- 
burn Methodist Episcopal 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri, 
retained traditions and mem- 
ories so much a part of the 
original structure, but culti- 
vated a renewed interest and 
stimulated attendance on the 
part of the younger members 
of the congregation. 


Your Home of Worship may 
readily and economically 
adapt itself to interior 
changes and rearrangements. 
The comfort and beauty of 
new furnishings well justify 
their epee Se ane ex- 
perience often enables us to ° ° 

suggest. effective. changes. JAAIMEeTICAnN Seating Company 
Discussing the matter further Carved Memorials, Pulpit and Chancel Furniture, Pews 
incurs no obligation. and Chapel Chairs 


General Offices: 
more conducive to worship 


than an imposing exterior. Gr and Rapids, Michigan 


ees due as 


A beautiful restful interior is 
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The Journal of Parish Methods 


DO WE NEED RELIGION? 


By the REV. CHARLES F. BANNING, D. D. 


1 Beedaee are many people today who no longer 
ask about the credibility of religion, but its 
utility. They no longer ask, “Can we believe in re- 
ligion?” They’re asking today, “Do we need it?” 
Perhaps after we have faced some of the prob- 
lems of our day we will see that one who thinks 
we do not need religion today is in the same 
class with the poor Gaderene demoniac. Let 
me remind you of some of the problems of our 
day. 


I 


1. Personal Problems. What shall we do with 
our lives? The young man who delivers bread to 
our home is a graduate of Dartmouth and has 
a Master’s Degree from Columbia University. 
The girl who worked in our home for more than 
a year is a High School graduate and also a 
graduate of Business College. Thousands of 
young people have prepared themselves for life 
service and now there is no place for them. 
Thousands of middle aged people thought 
they were fixed for life, but now their plans 
have been. upset. Millions of men will never 
get a steady job again. Those who had fine 
steady work have increasingly the problem of 
leisure on their hands. “What shall we do with 
our lives” is a real problem. 

2. The problem of relationships is becoming 
increasingly acute. How shall we live with other 
people? Three-fourths of our time we are dealing 
with this problem of human relationships. We 
must find a solution. 

3. Then there is the problem of suffering and 
defeat. Why do the righteous suffer? Why do 
things turn out this way? Why does the universe 
seem so unjust? The most baffling problem man 
has to face is not economic, but human. It is 
the problem of suffering. 

4. We have a tremendous number of social 
problems on our hands. We have a political sys- 
tem breaking down through graft. We have an 
economic system being sorely tried by greed. We 
have an international system breaking down 
through greed, hate, and fear. These are just 
some of the problems that we face in our day. 


II 
What is the solution to these complex and dif- 
ficult problems. There are three common an- 
swers being given today. 
1. There are some who tell us there is no 
answer, that we are unable to find a solution. 
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They tell us we are defeated from the begin- 
ning, that the dice are loaded, that the game is 
decided against us before it starts. The hermit 
and the Monk in the Monastery are examples 
of this class. Instead of arranging and adjust- 
ing their relationships they withdraw from an 
evil world. Many people run away from their 
problems. They see no solution. They see no 
answer to these baffling problems of life. 

2. There is a second group who advocate the 
stoic answer. Those who advocate it say that we 
must take these problems as they come. The 
stoic shrugs his shoulders and says, “What can | 
you do?” It is fate. He talks about “taking it 
standing up’; he boasts that “he can take it on 
the chin.” 

We admire the man who has the courage 
to stand up and face life and say “ I can take 
it.” Recently a man who had gone through 
several very difficult business reverses said to: 
me, “I am bigger than anything that can hap-- 
pen to me.” Heroic and fine as this attitude is,, 
it has its limitations. You can take it on the: 
chin just so long and then your chin begins to: 
get awfully sore. You can take it standing upx 
just so long and then you begin to get awfully) 
tired. After a while you must find some other 
solution to your problem. There is no joy, nox 
victory, no achievement in the stoic answer. Nox 
game is ever won by a team which plays al-- 
ways on the defensive. Usually there must bes 
another answer. 

3. There is a better way. We need not leaves 
the field in defeat. Those who say we do not 
need religion fail at this point. “What have we: 
to do with Thee, Jesus of Nazareth?” When we 
face these problems of life we find that we haves 
a great deal to do with Him. 

In one of our American cities there is a so- 
cial club which has about 400 members. The 
nature of the club would indicate that its mem- 
bers are not religious people. During the year 
1932, twenty-nine of the members of this cluk 
took their own lives. They gave up. I happen ta 
be the pastor of a church of more than eight hun- 
dred members. In the five years that I have beer 
pastor only two members have taken their lives: 
and one of them was at the time an inmate 
of a state institution. Apparently religion hacG 
something to do with the difference in these 
two groups. Modern psychologists do not agree 
on many things, but they agree that in orden 
to maintain a sound mind, and live a happy 
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victorious life one must have stimulus and 
Stability. This stability men desperately need 
these days. This stability is exactly the thing 
that religion gives to life. 

There was a piece of marble lying on the 
scrap heap outside the city of Florence. Many 
artists looked at it and claimed that it was too 
long and too narrow. And then one day Michael 
Angelo looked at it. He had it carried to his 
studio and began to work on it. There it stands 
today, a priceless gem of art. Others said it 
was no good. 

Many people have said that we do not need 
religion. ‘““What have we to do with Thee, Jesus 
of Nazareth?” they sneer. See what he has done. 
Who ever heard of taking a crude rought bit of 
humanity like Peter, the fisherman, and mak- 
ing a great stalwart leader out of him? Who ever 
heard of taking a hated taxgatherer and making 
a gospel writer out of him? Who else could have 
taken an ordinary shoe-cobbler and made of 
him a great missionary statesman? Who would 
think of choosing a Negro boy whose mother 
was a Slave and who did not even know his own 
father, and making of him the great leader of 
the Negro race? Countless lives have been made 
over by this Jesus of Nazareth. Religion helps 
us not to try to escape life, not to try to steel 
ourselves against life, not to suffer patiently 
and endure life. No. We are to take that diffi- 
culty and transform it into an opportunity. 
The letters E-V-I-L when turned around spell 
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L-I-V-E. That is exactly what Jesus helps us to 
do. He took a hated cross and made it a sign 
of triumph. He took death and turned it into 
resurrection. 


Do we need religion? Those who say “what 
have we to do with Thee, Thou Jesus of Naz- 
areth,” are denying the facts. They are ignoring 
the great resources of life. They are missing the 
great companionship. 


The Path In The Sky 


The woods were dark, and the night was 
black, 

And only an owl could see the track. 

Yet the cheery driver made his way 

Thru the great pine wood as if ’twere day. 

I asked him, “How do you manage to see? 

The road and the forest is one to me.” 

“To me as well,” he replied, ‘and I 

Can only drive by the path in the sky.” 

I looked above where the treetops tall 

Rose from the road like an ebon wall 

And lo, a beautiful starry lane 

Wound as the road wound, and made it plain. 


And since, when the path of my life is drear 
And all is darkness and doubt and fear, 
When the horrors of midnight are here below 
And I see not a step of the way to go— 
Then, oh then, I can look on high 

And walk on the earth by the light in the sky. 


SEVEN STEPS TOWARD BUILDING A CHURCH 


By WILLIAM E. FOSTER, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


INNUMERABLE churches throughout the coun- 
‘try are in urgent need of better buildings. Many 
existing buildings are so inadequate that they 
seriously hamper the work of their congrega- 
tions. Many congregations have been talking 
about improvements for years, but in the mean- 
time have failed to take the first step forward. 
This endless hesitation is not entirely the re- 
sult of the depression. The building of a church 
seems like such a stupendous undertaking that 
ongregations shrink from starting it, and put 
t off as long as possible. While there are many 
hurches that cannot build at this time, there 
re many more that can build if they only knew 
ow to go about it. Hesitation is largely psy- 
phological, and results from not knowing where 
50 begin and what road to follow. When the 
0al is clearly in sight people will strive to reach 
t, and usually will do so long before anybody 
ould have believed possible. 

However no project can be successful with- 


an lead wisely unless he knows the way. 


There are seven steps along the path that 
leads to a finished church building. If they are 
taken in their proper order, there will be little 
if any difficulty or discord. It is the purpose 
of this article to discuss these seven steps for 
the benefit of churches that wish to build. By 
following them the way will be greatly shorten- 
ed, and much needless delay will be avoided. 


I 

The first step is psychological. Every under- 
taking, no matter what its nature, has its be- 
ginning in the mind. People recognize that an 
improvement is needed and begin to talk about 
it. We all, at times, have visions of things as 
they should be. But our visions never become 
realities unless we are leaders, or unless some 
one capable of leadership inspires us to action 
by showing us how we can get what we want. 
The psychological period is the most critical 
period of the whole undertaking. A large number 
of people are interested in the building of every 
church. It is only natural that there should be 
a great deal of discussion and many different 
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opinions. They may be based upon personal likes 
or dislikes, which may be but matters of preju- 
dice, and without justification. There are so 
many questions that can arise at this time that 
the discussions can become endless and yet lead 
nowhere. Without proper leadership at this time 
the difficulties may be exaggerated until they 
seem to be insurmountable, the congregation 
may become discouraged and divided against 
itself, and it may be necessary to drop the whole 
matter until conditions are more favorable. It 
is not the conditions that are at fault, it is 
lack of leadership. 

When people have formed opinions, especially 
if they have expressed their opinions openly, 
they are very likely to cling to them and to de- 
fend them even though they may be wrong. 
That is human nature. When a man has form- 
ed an opinion to differ with him is to question 
his judgment. He may resent that. Only broad- 
minded men can listen to the other side of the 
argument without prejudice and with an open 
mind. Unfortunately such men are the excep- 
tion. The wise thing to do is to prevent the 
formation of wrong opinions by finding out what 
the facts really are as soon as possible. If the 
facts are properly understood there will be few 
differences of opinion, and there will be little 
opportunity to exaggerate the difficulties. Fail- 
ure to get the facts is the principal reason why 
so many churches spend years in fruitless dis- 
cussion without getting anything accomplished, 
and why there is so much difference of opinion 
connected with most church buildings. It is of 
the utmost importance that this psychological 
period should be shortened as much as possible. 
Just as soon as the desirability of a new build- 
ing has been recognized by the congregation it 
is time to take the second step. And it should be 
taken without delay. 


II 


The second step is to find out the facts, and 
by so doing to end all chance of doubt and un- 
certainty. For this work the congregation should 
appoint a committee to make an investigation 
and to formulate recommendations. This should 
be done even though it may be several years be- 
fore the building can be started. This committee 
must have the help of an experienced church 
architect—an ordinary architect will not do, 
for he will lack the very knowledge that the 
committee should have—for this report must be 
based upon facts and not upon opinions. The 
committee should be authorized to employ an 
architect. The most usual, and at the same time 
one of the most unfortunate mistakes, that 
churches make is to postpone engaging an archi- 
tect until the very last possible moment. They do 
not save one dollar by this delay, for the archi- 
tect’s fee will be the same no matter when he is 
engaged, and yet they are failing to take full 
advantage of a service that must be paid for 
sooner or later. This is most foolish. The cost of 
preliminary architectural service is only a small 
part of the total fee, and yet this service is of 
greatest value to the church during the early 
stages of the undertaking when ideas are being 
formed. Actually an architect’s preliminary stud- 
ies are the most valuable part of his service. They 
are his solution of the problem, and answer 


every question about which there may be doubt. 
This part of the work requires the highest de- 
gree of skill and experience. It must be done 
by the architect himself. Naturally no archi- 
tect will give away his most valuable service 
to any and all committees that want informa- 
tion. And yet the reluctance of churches, be- 
cause of their lack of understanding, to en- 
gage their architect until the last moment, 
forces many committees to seek free sketches 
and advice. Free sketches submitted by archi- 
tects in the hope of getting a contract are 
worthless. In fact they are often deliberately 
misleading and so may be dangerous. It may 
take several months of study to arrive at the 
correct solution of a church problem. It should 
go without saying that no architect can afford 
to devote that much time to something for which 
he is not paid. Nor can he afford to gamble that 
much work in the hope of getting the contract. 
An architect can however draw a pretty picture 
and make a plan or two, in a few days, that will 
fool the average committee, and may possibly 
get him the contract. Getting the job is the only 
thing that interests such an architect. Naturally, , 
as his employment depends upon the impression | 
that his sketch will make upon the committee, , 
he will make it as impressive as possible. And | 
he will tell the committee only those things that | 
he thinks they will wish to hear, rather than | 
the things that they should know. He will prom- - 
ise anything to get the job. It is easy for some? 
men to make promises. That is the reason that : 
architects have such a bad reputation for ex-- 
ceeding their estimates of cost. There are archi-- 
tects that will deliberately understate the cost! 
of a building, knowing that committees are: 
looking for bargains, and then, when their name: 
is on the dotted line, will disregard the im-- 
possible promises that they made in order tox 
get the work. Reputable architects do not give: 
free sketches or make impossible promises in: 
order to get a job. The American Institute oft 
Architects, to which most reputable architects: 
belong, does not allow it. The N R A prohibits: 
it. Committees should realize that they cannot 
get anything of real value for nothing. | 


Many people see no need of an architect un— 
til the money to build with has been raised. This! 
is a case of getting the cart before the horse: 
There is very little use in trying to raise moneys 
unless the amount that will be needed is known 
That cannot be determined until the size of tid 
required building and its cost have been estab— 
lished. To do that requires the help of an archi- 
tect. Every congregation has a minimum re- 
quirement. This minimum requirement deter- 
mines the minimum size and cost of the build- 
ing. Certainly it would be the height of folly tc 
build less than the minimum requirement. I% 
goes without saying that the committee wil! 
not allow the architect to exceed greatly the 
minimum requirements, for they will know tha’ 
the congregation’s resources are limited. 

Ofttimes churches fix upon some arbitrary 
sum as the cost of their new building. That i: 
purely a matter of guess work, and may b 
far from the actual truth. It is much wiser not tw 
decide what a building shall cost until it i 
known how large it must be. 
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When the committee, with the aid of a church 
architect, has studied the whole problem, and 
has decided what should be done, they are ready 
to report to the congregation. Their report 
should deal with every phase of the undertak- 
ing, and should give the reasons for everything 
that has been done. There should be a com- 
pletely worked out preliminary plan showing 
the best solution of the problem, from the com- 
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mittee’s viewpoint. There must be an accurate 
estimate of costs, and there should be a plan 
whereby the money can be raised. Such a re- 
port will put an end to all doubt and uncer- 
tainty. 


(The August issue will bring you the conclu- 
sion of the Seven concrete suggestions on 
Church Building.) 


THE MESSAGE OF SPURGEON FOR TODAY 


By the REV. CHARLES D. HOLLAND 


ae year Charles Haddon Spurgeon, is again 
being mentioned prominently, due to the 100th 
anniversary of his birth. It may be wholesome 
to enquire into the reasons back of his power. 

Called to England’s metropolis while still a 
youth and without college education, Mr. Spur- 
geon’s rise to distinction was so rapid that with- 
in but a few short years he was preaching 
regularly to congregations averaging between 
five and ten thousand. This ministry he sus- 
tained for more than thirty-five years. At the 
same time he conducted the general supervision 
of many missions, a Pastors’ College, which he 
founded and maintained, and the Stockwell Or- 
phanage, which likewise was founded by him. 

He also found time to prepare for publication 
many books—sermons, devotional readings, his 
expositions of the Psalms (“The Treasury of 
David’), his “Lectures to My Students,” and 
several volumes of practical essays, or “Plain 
Talks.” 

But it was by his sermons that the influence of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s ministry has been most wide- 
spread. These sermons have been read in all 
parts of the world, and many instances have 
been recorded of their extraordinary effective- 
ness. As Gospel homilies, they are of great value 
for devotional reading and are still considered 
models for study—alike for beauty and diction, 
clarity and cogency of thought, apt illustrations, 
and their fundamental and evangelical presen- 
tation of Biblical truth. 

It is in some very simple and elemental facts 
about the man and that underlay his work 
(ris are to find his secret. 

First of all, Mr. Spurgeon was a man of 
eat humility of spirit and self-effacement. At 
the Jubilee celebration in the Tabernacle 
shurch, on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, 
when the appreciations, not only of his devoted 
congregation, but of virtually the whole Chris- 
ian world were being laid before him, he said, 
‘I feel very much like weeping .. . at the re- 
nembrance of all the good and gracious things 
hat have been said to me this day. But let me 
say this for my speech: the blessing which I 


have had here for many years must be entirely 
attributed to the grace of God and the work- 
ing of God’s Holy Spirit among us. Let that 
stand as a matter not only taken for granted, 
but as felt and distinctly recognized among us.” 
He then added, “I hope, brethren, that none of 
you will say that I have kept back the glorious 
work of the Holy Spirit . . . I hope I have never 
preached without an entire dependence on the 
Holy Ghost. Our reliance upon prayer has been 
very conspicuous—at least, I think so. We have 
not begun, we have not continued, we have not 
ended anything without prayer ... We have 
not prayed as we should, but still we have so 
prayed as to prevail; and we wish it to be on 
record that. we owe our success as a church to 
the work of the Holy Spirit, principally through 


its leading.us to pray.” 
Goong) characteristic of Mr. Spurgeon was 


a tireless industry. He once said, “I do think one 
of the worst sins a man can be guilty of in this 


world is to be idle,” and the whole program of * 


his life was governed by that conviction. Like- 
wise, he accepted literally for his church the 
Scriptural pronunciaments that “faith without 
works is dead.” He declared, “Neither as a 
church have we been without a full conviction 
that if we are honest in our asking we must be 
earnest in acting. It is no use asking God to 
‘give us-a_blessing if we do not mean it; and if 
(weeneor it we shall use all the means appointed 

or-the gaining of that boon; and that we have 


ere was an entire and uncompromising 
on his part to the Bible as the divinely 


revealed Word of God. “We believe,” he said, 
“that when the Lord our God gave forth a reve- 
lation He knew His own mind, and that He ex- 
pressed Himself in the best and wisest manner, 
and in terms that can be understood by those 
who are teachable and truthful. We therefore 
believe that no new revelation is needed, and 
that the idea of other light to come is prac- 
tically unbelief inthe light which now/is)\ see- 
ing the light of truth is one. We believe that 
though the Bible has been twisted and turned 
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the revealed mind of God; the kneeling of the 
understanding in that sacred Presence whose 
glory causes angels to veil their faces. Let those 
who please worship science, reason, and their 
own clear judgment; it is ours to submit our- 
selves before the Lord our God.” 

Finally, he early adopted the policy to which 

e unswervingly adhered throughout his life— 
the policy that he would know nothing among 


any, “save-Jesus Christ, and Him crucifie AY 
When the-sT@nehicteoncll an Tabernacle was 
built, he thus declared himself: “I think I shall 
scarcely attempt a sermon, but rather give a 
sort of declaration of the truths from which 
future sermons shall be made. I will give you 
bullion rather than coin; the block from the 
quarry, and not the statue from the chisel. It 
appears that the one subject from which men 
eached_in the apostolic a cas esus Christ. 
The tendency of man, if left alone, is con- 
tinually to go further and further from God; 
and the_church of God itself is no exception to 
the general rule. For the first few years during 
\ and after the apostolic era, Christ Jesus was 


ig My preached; but gradually the church departed 
= from the central point, and began rather to 
(2 preach ceremonials and church offices than the 
J person “of their Lord. So has it been in these 


modern times. We also have fallen into the same 
error—at least, to a degree; and have gone 
from preaching Christ to preaching doctrines 
about Christ; sean which may be drawn 
from his Iffe, or definitions which may be gath- 
ered from his discourses. We are not content) 
to stand like angels in the sun; our fancies dis- 
turb our rest, and must needs fly on the sun- 
beams further and further from the glorious 
source of light. In the days of Paul it was no 

difficult at once, in one word, to give the sum 
and substance of the current theology. It was 
Christ Jesus ... I would propose (and oh, may 
the Lord grant us grace to carry out that propo- 
sition, from which no Christian can dissent!)— 
I would propose that the subject of the ministry 
of this house, as long as this platform shall 
stand, and as long as this house shall be fre- 
quented by worshippers, shall be the person of 
Jesus Christ. Iam never ashamed to aYow myself" 


a Calvinist ...I do not hesitate to take the name 
of Baptist ... but if I am asked to say what 


is my creed, I think I must reply, ‘It is Jesus 
Christ’ . . . who is the sum and substance of 
the gospel, who is in Himself all theology, the 
incarnation of every precious truth, the all-. 
glorious personal embodiment of the way, the 
truth, and the life.” 

Christian ministers and churches today are: 
longing for a great spiritual awakening to come 
to all people. Do not the life of Spurgeon, and 
the principles by which his work was em-- 
powered, point out the way by which, more: 
than any other, this end may be realized? 
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Out Of The Desert 


UT of Idaho’s sunburnt sands they 

came to attend the sessions of the 

General Assembly. Before returning 
west, they came up to say, with that warmth 
of cordiality and friendliness that so 
characterizes the land from which they 
hail, a “howdy.” 

Where the hours went which silently and 
speedily slipped out behind us as we grip- 
ped souls in friendly intercourse, I shall 
never know nor am I concerned. It suffices 
to know that in their going they showered 
blessing upon us. 

Nor shall I ever forget the picture of him, 
Sitting there in the chair by my maga- 
zine shelves, quietly speaking of his labors, 
of his joys, of his realizations. Among other 
things, he said, 

“There we are, out there in the desert, 
practically alone with no neighboring 
soul which sees as we see, thinks as we 
think, or believes as we believe. Yet 
we are not isolated, for once a month, 
Mr. Ramsey, upwards of a dozen men 
with whom we do see, eye to eye and 
with whom we do respond, heart to 
heart, come into my study and quietly 
sit down and talk over with me, those 
very things in which I am interested, 


in which I am active, concerning the 
more important things of the spirit. 


Very often these same men enter our 
dining room and sit with us about our 
table and with us discuss the problems 
with which we are faced. And they nev- 
er fail to leave words of help and en- 
couragement and guidance. Those regu- 
lar monthly visitors, Mr. Ramsey, you 
may be interested to know, come to us 
in the pages of your magazine, the Ex- 
positor, to help us.” 
And some hold the publishing business, 
specially in the field of the religious pub- 
Be ions. does not pay. I’ll warrant that few 
sditors in our field or any other ever re- 


ceived greater recompense for his labors 
without the slightest suggestion of solici- 
tation. 

After all there is no joy that can come 
this side of the last tomorrow, that even 
approximates the joy of knowing that ef- 
forts are not only appreciated, but that 
they are effective in achieving that very 
end toward which one has been striving. 
That joy has been mine in my work. I pray 
that it may be yours in your labors for the 


Kingdom. 
QQ 
So What? 


OME YEARS BACK I wrote, in these 
columns, of one “Sunshine Joe.” Since I 
wrote, the clouds have hovered heavily 

over that same Joe. Storms have raged 
which have thrown him about threatening 
to engulf him. Yet through the years he 
has come up again, the sun shines. 

Now he sends me the copy of a letter 
from which I quote. 

“T am reminded of a small sign I once 
saw which was merely the word 
‘THIRD’ very neatly framed and hang- 
ing in a most conspicuous place in a 
man’s office. Upon inquiry as to its 
significance I was told that the man’s 
rule of life was GOD, first; OTHERS, 
second; SELF, third.” 

Sunshine Joe appends to the bottom of 
the sheet these words, “This college man 
does manual labor in a factory from 3 to 
11 P.M. each day in order to keep the wolf 
from his door and looks after his sales 
agency up to 3 o’clock. Not exactly a bed of 
roses but look at the letter he can write. 
Almost entitled to your editorial about me.” 

Entitled to an editorial, alright, Joe, but 
not yours. That one still stands. Certainly to 
one of his own. Not an editorial either, but 
just a line to the effect that many, in- 
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cluding myself, should be shamed by the 
heart of the man, and his sign SOT ETO Ex 1) a 
has something for me and for those to 
whom these lines will go, for Joe, after all, 
most of us, even in professions where it 
should not be, are “First” rather than 
ae abe ks” 

Our grief today rests, fundamentally and 
primarily, upon the self-centered fact that 
man, regardless of color or creed, rather 
universally has as his neatly framed sign, 
“FIRST” instead of “THIRD.” 

MQ 


Wiser In Their Generation 


HE Press reports that after an unhappy 
Ti incident or two, which seemed to neces- 

sitate some authoritative action, Police 
Chief Ahlstrom of the Waukegan, Illinois, 
force posted a notice to the effect that “In 
the future no gun cleaning will be permit- 
ted in the front office of this police sta- 
tion,” and added, “If you want to shoot 
yourself, go into the back room to do lipase 

All of which, coupled with a not un- 
common practice in the Church leads to 
a reiteration of the pregnant assertion of 
the inspired physician, “for the sons of this 
world are in their own generation wiser 
than the sons of light.” 

At least they know what has hit them 
when momentarily unconcerned about cali- 


bre or aim. 
Qu@ 


FROM MY 


The tax-burdened people no longer had their 
imagination fired by a great and wise man. 
They saw taxes instead of the temple. 

The biblical record is heavily loaded on the 
side of the Progressive Independents. 

Isaiah seems to have been the first man in 
recorded history to meditate long and deeply 
about international relationships. 

The ultimate justice and peace as visioned by 
Isaiah have not yet been realized. 

The typical farmer on mortgaged land, how- 
ever, sees things in almost exactly the same way 
as Amos. 

The outstanding characteristic of the prophets 
which is lacking today is that intensity of con- 
viction which enabled them to say, “Thus saith 
the Lord.” Frankly I see no reason why there 
chould not emerge today men who are modern 


They Still Seek 


AYBE it is nothing more than mer 
M coincidence. Then again it may b 

cause and effect. So long as there i 
the possibility of it being the latter, it a 
least merits our consideration in a da 
when we frequently meet the necessity 0 
answering the question, “Well, why shoul 
I go to church?” 

Some few years back a committee on edu 
cation in England undertook the educatio: 
of the children of nomadic gypsy tribes 
Out of the original forty children gathere 
together for the experiment there were onl 
four who could either read or write. Th 
group was given instruction in the “thre 
R’s” plus basketry, woodworking, rug-mak 
ing, etc. 

They were apt pupils, eager for knowl 
edge, and they learned rapidly. Now th 
gypsies are leaving their rude shelters an. 
spasmodic perambulations and _ settlin 
down to live within reach of the educatior 
al opportunities offered their children. 

When we finally come to understand the 
the thirsty seek once only at the dry wel 
then and not until then are we likely to se 
our parish board with the bread and th 


water of life. 
Qe 


This issue of The Expositor may contain 
suggestion for you worth more than the co 
of a year’s subscription. 


READING 


equivalents of the prophets of old. 

The stage is being set for a social battle a: 
tonishingly similar to that which raged in Jude 
and Israel from the time of Solomon un: 
Judah went into captivity. 

We will need men who are willing to thin 
more fervently and vigorously than most of o« 
leaders have hitherto. | 

Behind the material there is something ss 
premely worthwhile which guides us in o 
handling of material things. 

Against the background of their day, the mo 
formers were perhaps as significant as td 
prophets. 

Once prejudices are born, people tend 
cherish them long after the need for them Fk 
passed away. 

The causes which led to the Civil War we 
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superficial phenomena compared with those 
which produced the Reformation. 

Many of those most eager to become Protes- 
tants were those who were chiefly thinking of 
devising some scheme to get out of paying so 
much money to Rome. 

It is also interesting to speculate as to the 
extent to which the German people’s response 
today to a central authority may be due to 
Luther’s attitude toward the peasants and to- 
ward the temporal authority of his time. 

Any powerful intellect which questioned the 
logical edifice which Calvin had built merited 
destruction because Calvin felt that he himself 
had been predestined to carry out the Lord’s 
will. 

All men are equally obligated to do the Lord’s 
work and every man can do it in his own par- 
ticular vocation. 

I am Calvinistic enough to believe that it 
may have been a part of divine Providence to 
permit Calvinism to triumph because it had in 
it more driving power to conquer the New World 
rapidly than would have been the case with a 
gentler, more humane faith. 

Is it possible that the world is finally ready 
for the realization of the teachings of Jesus, 
the appreciation of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the bringing of the kingdom of heaven to earth? 

The idea of unity in diversity has truly run 
through our national life like a _ prophetic 
thread. 

While admittedly there has been little true 
Christianity in the world during the past five 
hundred years, yet it would seem that a fol- 
lower of Christ least of all should recognize 
nationalism as the commander of his spiritual 
self. 

The great religions of the world have for the 
most part abdicated during the past fifty years 
and perhaps even for much longer than that. 

No truly fruitful effort has been made to 
bring the kingdom of heaven to earth in terms 
of social justice. 

Capitalism is a rather natural outgrowth of 
Protestantism and I would go farther in saying 
that socialism, communism and fascism are in 
turn rather natural developments from capital- 
ism. 
- The truly dismaying thing, of course, is the 
lukewarmness, the wishy-washy goody-goodi- 
ness, the infantile irrelevancy of the Church it- 
self. 

They want their children to go to Sunday 
school and learn the Ten Commandments and 
the salient facts of the Bible, but they them- 
selves are convinced of the fundamental truth 
of evolution, the struggle for existence and 
laissez-faire, dog-eat-dog economics. They have 
to “get” if they are not to be “gotten.” 

In the invention of mechanical machinery 
(as over against the social machine) the engi- 
neers de not immediately get mad and call 
people names in case something doesn’t pan out 
quite as they expected. a 

- At the present time they are so suspicious of 
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each other, so certain that the other fellow is 
chiseling at their expense, that we in Washing- 
ton tend all to easily to gain the impression 
that the people of the United States are packs 
of ravening wolves determined to drag each 
other down. 

We can say that from the hard-headed ma- 
terial point of view the Sermon on the Mount 
is practical provided our hearts are truly per- 
meated with the doctrine of Jesus. 

The thing which gives me a feeling of poetic 
sadness is the reference to the failure of desire. 

The world is one world. 

Earnestness of the depth I have in mind can 
come only from such a contact with inner and 
outer reality that it produces a state of mind 
which can say in all honesty, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

I am convinced that we are approaching the 
time of establishing spiritual allegiances on a 
much broader basis than hitherto. 

It is my faith that the origin and destiny of 
this country have more in common with the 
ultimate catholicity of world religious purpose 
than most of us have been willing to admit. 

I realize that religious organizations have a 
certain usefulness in perpetuating vital tradi- 
tions even though they may resemble shells, 
and I recognize in some of these shells out of 
the past a lovely odor of sanctity before which 
I personally can bow in real reverence, yet I 
also know that there are many of this genera- 
tion who are repelled by the names and forms 
of the past and who at the same time have 
genuine reverence for the life within. 

Is there no universal solvent by means of 
which genuinely devout and intelligent Catho- 
lics, genuinely devout and intelligent Protest- 
ants, sincere and earnest humanists and all 
other well wishers of the richer life can feel 
kindly toward each other within certain bonds 
of the spirit? 

I cannot but feel that the destiny of the 
world is toward a far greater unity than that 
which we now enjoy. 

The children of our leading families have ac- 
cepted as a matter of course an attitude toward 
the universe and toward their fellow man which 
is based on pseudo-economics, pseudo-science 
and pseudo-religion. 

Enduring social transformation is impossible 
without changed human hearts. 

We look at all this and ask what mainspring 
inside of us is broken, and where can we get a 
new mainspring to drive us forward. 

I want to see whole realms of being kept out 
of the sphere of economics and business. 

Business men operating as individuals on the 
animal plane can destroy us no matter how 
great our scientific discoveries. 

We need a “heart trust” even more than we 
need a “brain trust.” 

It is time to hold aloft a compelling ideal 
which will appeal to all nations alike—J.M.R. 
—From “STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION,’ by 
Henry A. Wallace, Round Table Press. 


Le 
“Every man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to which he be- 
longs.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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CHURCH Mi ETiEr@ iss 


Citizenship—Sunday School Attendance—Revivals—f orum Topics 


Vacation Preachers—Church Picnics—Visitors 


TRANSIENTS 

Expositor readers are especially interested in 
the transient problem, since the minister is 
usually the first to be approached for relief. Re- 
liable statistics on the Transient Problem from 
a Federal aspect may be secured from J. C. 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, Dept. of Interior, Washington. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Independence Day in the United States and 
Dominion Day in Canada are celebrated almost 
simultaneously. They recall to us each year the 
blessings and the responsibilities of free govern- 
ment. There is an unfortunate tendency to let 
such a special day become merely another holi- 
day in which we give ourselves wholly to plea- 
sure, with little or no thought of the things for 
which the day is supposed to stand. 
Liberty is a solemn thing. Self-government is 
Lae a serious thing. They who would be free must 
rule themselves. Not every people is capable of 
self-government, any more than every child is 
deserving of the right to do as he pleases. There 
must be knowledge, there must be experience, 
there must be willingness to assume responsi- 
bility, there must be regard for the rights, the 
welfare, and the happiness of others. No child 
has a right to complete self-direction until he 
has arrived at these attainments. No man is 
worthy to be a citizen of a self-directing govern- 
ment until he has acquired these qualities. 
These necessary qualifications for right living 
and for good citizenship are outstanding Chris- 
tian virtues. Itwould be foolish to assume that 
one could not be a safe neighbor nor a good 
citizen without first being a Christian. It would 
be equally foolish not to recognize that the 
more truly Christian a man is the better neigh- 
or he will.be and the more trustworthy citi- 
zen he will become. Much may be said on these 
| Special days about patriotism. They will do most 
\for patriotism, however, who do most to in- 
jculcate the ideals and to establish the prin- 
j) ciples of the kingdom of God in both personal 
//and national life. 


ae 


a 


—J. Sherman Wallace. 
e 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE 
Dr. William F. Rothenburger, Pastor of Third 
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Christian Church, Indianapolis, writes: “As a 
student of churches you will be glad to know 
that we had 4,161 in our Church School on 
Easter morning, over 1,300 at communion serv- 
ice and over 6,000 at all the services of the day. 
I repudiate therefore any statement to the ef- 
fect that the church is not catching the ears 
of people.” 


HOW TO SECURE REVIVAL 
ATTENDANCE 

Judging from my own experience, I do not 
believe that it is usually necessary to have a pro- 
fessional evangelist to manufacture fairly good 
crowds at revival services. Rarely have I or the 
official board of the church employed such @ 
one, yet I have seldom failed to carry on two. 
three, or more weeks of (what is generally con- 
sidered) interesting, successful meetings. 

For one thing, I often plan the program of 
the contemplated campaign a month or a little 
longer in advance. In this connection, cottage 
prayer meetings in the different homes are ar- 
ranged, some night each week up to that perioG 
—taking the form of free, informal gatherings 
for prayer, testimony, meditation, discussion: 
and heart searching. These in themselves have 
often served as an advertisement and an en- 
listment of attendants for the approaching sery- 
ices. Then, too, many times professing Chris- 
tians have been “warmed up,” so to speak, anc 
unsaved people who do not attend church have 
been brought to conviction and repentance in 
them, especially when they have been conduct- 
ed in their own homes. 


As to the preaching during the period of the 
special services, I ordinarily depend each evening 
upon the near-by pastors whom I know to be 
or who have the reputation of being quite 
evangelistic in their sermons and methods. In 
addition to their help, I line up as much at- 
tractive musical talent as possible from the out- 
side for each night along with any local abilit» 
that my church may have on hand. Further- 
more, “delegation nights,” consisting of groups 
of people from neighboring communities—some- 
times supplemented by “family,” “Sunday 
school,” “young people,” or similar representa. 
tions—are usually planned. Occasionally I have 
had as many as four or five delegations pres; 
ent in a single service. They scarcely ever fail 
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to appear and they often present an attend- 
ance beyond expectation. And so, unless the 
night should be unusually stormy, a fair congre- 
gation is assured. Special mention is always giv- 
en to each delegation, calling upon the mem- 
bers of the same to rise to their feet and com- 
menting upon their splendid interest and at- 
tendance. Such a program—including the names 
of the speakers for the different nights, the na- 
ture of the musical talent to be presented, and 
the group visitations—is either printed or multi- 
graphed attractively on cards or sheets of paper 
and then previously distributed throughout the 
entire neighborhood even to the extent of mail- 
ing them to people who otherwise would not be 
accessible. On top of this, the cooperation of 
any local newspapers is secured by way of pub- 
lishing as much of what has been arranged as 
space will permit. 


Another feature that has proved of interest is 
the suggested reading of one or more chapters 
each day during the meetings from a book of 
the Bible—Acts, being a good one—and then 
publicly inquiring through the uplifted hands 
as to the number read; having some young 
member of the choir with pencil and paper to 
keep a record of the public reports and present 
the total amount read. This not only serves to 
recruit readers of Scripture—perhaps for the 
first time in some cases—but their interest in 
the matter often prompts them to be present 
in order to make their statements and help ex- 
ceed the record of the previous evening. 


A program and arrangement similar to that 
described were carried out on my present charge 
Over a year ago. Such were the results in inter- 
est, attendance, and conversions that my local 
preacher, close to 80 years of age, who had lived 
in that neighborhood nearly all his life, re- 
marked: “Brother, I haven’t seen the equal of 
these revival meetings in our church for thirty 
years.”’ Of course, I fully realize that the plans 
suggested are in themselves the human part of 
an evangelistic effort; that they must be reen- 
forced by much prayer and dependence upon 
the Holy Spirit; but my impression is that if the 
average pastor will take the time and trouble 
to put forth the best plan and preparation of 


which he is capable, under the circumstances 
peculiar to his field, he will ordinarily have as 


good crowds and results as through the leader- 
ship of a professional evangelist—perhaps even 
the most spectacular. 

—Arthur I. Ross, Pastor, Imlaystown, N. J. 


A REVIEW BIBLE STUDY OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 

This outline is submitted by the Rev. Gordon 
W. Mattice, Westminster Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., as used in connection with observance 
of Pentecost this year. A sermon on “The Holy 
Spirit” by Dr. Mattice will appear in The Min- 
ister’s Annual, Vol. 7 (1935). 

THE HOLY SPIRIT 
I. His personality—Third person of the Trin- 
ity, John 14:16, 17, 26; 16:8, 13, 14, 
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II. His coming—Sent by Christ, John 15:26. In 
response to prayer, John 14:16. 


Time of Coming—Day of Pentecost, Acts 
2:1-4. When repentent, Acts 2:38. 


. The work of the Spirit. 
1. To witness of Christ, John 15:26, Romans 
8:16. 
2. To convict the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, of judgment, John 16:7-11. 
3. To indwell, John 7:37-39, 1 Cor. 6:19, Ezek. 
36:27. 
4. To empower, Acts 1:8, Romans 8:2. 
5. To comfort, John 14:16. 
6. To lead, teach, guide, direct, John 14:26; 
Rom. 8:14, Acts 13:2; 16:6. 
7. To regenerate, Titus 3:5, John 3:3-5. 
8. To seal with assurance of salvation, Eph. 
1:13, 14; 1 John 4:13. 
9. To produce fruit, Gal. 5:22, 23. 
10. To anoint, 1 John 2:27, Acts 10:38. 
V. Why Christians Should be Filled with the 
Holy Spirit. 
1. A spiritual birthright, Acts 2:38, 39. 


ITT. 


2. To overcome temptation, Luke 4:1; Gal. 
5316; 

3. For the enduement of power for service, 
Acts 1:8. 


4. It is commanded, Eph. 5:18. 


Some Results of Being Filled with the Holy 

Spirit. (Note section IV above.) 

1. Will be occupied with spiritual matters, 
Eph. 5:19. 

2. Will be led by the Spirit of God, Rom. 8:14. 

3. Will produce the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. 

5:22. 


Some Ways of Receiving the Filling of the 
Holy Spirit. 

. Through faith in Christ, Acts 2:38, 41, 42. 
. Through prayer, Luke 11:13. 

. Through obedience, Acts 5:32. 

. Through waiting on God, Luke 24:49. 


I. Offences against the Holy Spirit. 
. Resisting the Spirit, Acts 7:51; 6:10. 
. Blaspheming the Spirit, Matt. 12:31, 32. 
. Grieving the Spirit, Eph. 4:30, 31; Isa. 63:10. 
. Lying to the Holy Spirit, Acts 5:3, 4. 
. Quenching the Spirit, I Thess. 5:19. 


Helpful Books for Preparation: 

The Holy Spirit, Raymond Calkins. 

The Christ of Every Road, E. Stanley Jones. 

Ancient Fires on Modern Altars, Bishop Leon- 
ard. 

Great Doctrines of the Bible, Williams Evans. 

Outline of Christian Theology, William N. 
Clarke. 
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FORUM TOPICS 
These Topics were used by the Riverside 
Christian Church, Wichita, Kansas, and are of- 
fered to you by the Rev. J. Allan Watson: 
1. The Olympics and International Good Will. 
2. The Orient in Present Day Civilization. 
3. The Responsibility of the Church to the 
Community. 
4. Modern Education Relating Itself to Modern 
Trends. 
5. Cross Currents in European Capitals. 
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6. Debt Reparations. VACATION PREACHERS 
7. What is there that Binds Society Together A full and friendly introduction of the guest 
that is not Law. or vacation preacher to your congregation 
8. Christianity as it Applies to Modern Day through your local paper as well as your church 
Problems. bulletin will help to bring out a capacity audi- 


9. Does Modern Civilization need Christianity? ence and insure co-operation in emergency 
Rev. Watson submits to members of the con- programs during the pastor’s absence. If it is 
eregation the subject of the sermon for the com- _ possible for you to broadcast the sermon topics 
ing Sunday morning and evening service, and pefore your departure the guest preacher will 
requests suggestions on Scripture texts and pe assured an active response. 
hymns, and the names of magazines or other 
sources for illustrations to build up the eee i e 
This is a unique method for encouraging the TENDANCE IDEA 
active participation of members. Can you im- , (Pa ; 
agine cisco remaining away from the service, Rev. Chas. H. Kopp, lee Ga., eS ae 
after having suggested a text for the sermon, / Church's presence 1s taken for granted, an ; 
or submitted an apt illustration? / usual thought is, Can anything be meritorious 
/ when it is free? To counteract this idea, I had 
e / the following card printed and Seapets ss 
| connection with a special sermon on Jo 21:22, 
MYSTERY STORIES ‘| What does that matter to thee Rollo Magn 
A series of four Sunday evening sermons is jfye” 
announced as Mystery Stories by the Rev. 
Robert C. Carlson, Roslyn M. E. Church, Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y. The individual subjects are: 


ae 


“The Gate Keeper’s Secret.” “ABLES i, Gen. 3:24. “MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS” 
“The Farmer Who Lied.” Text, Gen. 4:9. 
“The Misplaced Timbers.” Gen. 6:22. (People Why?—You'll learn 
laughed at the timbers placed by Noah at Where?—The Baptist Church. 
God’s command.) They laugh at spiritual ac- kay : ; 
tivities now. Belief in God, prayer, worship, When?—Sunday evening, May 5, 8 o'clock. 
etc. are misplaced timbers to many. Admit One 


“The Useless Brick.” Gen. 11:4. We worship 
God in spirit and in truth. The highest brick 
is useless so far as closeness to God is con- 6 


cerned. 
CHURCHES AS FIRETRAPS 

T. Alfred Fleming of the National Board of 
RECOGNITION FEATURE SERVICE Fire Underwriters says in a syndicated article, 
The beautiful Recognition service planned “Some day the people of this country may be 
each year by The Rey. J. E. Pritchard, pastor horrified by a church fire as disastrous as those 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, Asheboro, of theatres or public schools in which thousands 
N. C., for the graduates of various schools should of lives are lost.’”’ Some of the statistics present- 
be copied by ministers everywhere. Graduates ed are startling. We are told that 76% of the 
from all types of schools are invited, colleges, church fires of known origin are due to causes 
high schools, grade schools, etc. as well as win- which can be corrected. 93% of the fires began 
ners of special honors in contests or grades. while the building was unoccupied and 74% of 

Other local congregations are invited to this the fires were discovered by a passerby. 


x 


service, so the graduate guests may attend in Tabulated Statistics 
a body. The complete list of honor guests is read 
during the service, and each guest rises as the sae - nate ee eh aes eee 
name is read and remains standing during the fects mecha 
special prayer offered. : 
In sending this suggestion to you, Rev. Pritch- ae Saas eae Ua sate SSeS So 
a says, “For a number of years I read The 17% of the fires and 9% of the losses due to 
xpositor but some months ago decided to sub- defective chimneys 
stitute another publication for it. However, I 10% of the fires and ee f the 1 
tea to the conclusion that The Expositor ; lightning vee © losses duals 
is be th wv ‘ 
er than the other. Why not have the furnaces, wiring, chimneys, 
e etc. inspected now and the danger removed. 
MODERN PREACHING Surely the remedy will cost less than the catas- 


: : ; trophe of a fire, and you will have the added 
ee ue ioe feet bene sree aa ne satisfaction of providing work for some worthy 
( tion ; ave hear individual in your communit 1 i 
three definite criticisms of modern preaching,” i i Tee aml 
says John McDowell, D. D. cg Oe eee 
1. Modern preaching lacks creative thinking. v 
2. Modern preaching lacks commanding au- LIVE MEMBERS 


thority. j i 
3s ee preaching lacks a contagious pas- li ie a polenta rie riage 
poke p ive Indiana preacher. The congregation num- 


bers 350 members, and a recepticle in the chancel 
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holds the same number of small candles. The 
ushers are instructed to count carefully the 
number of persons who attend any servcie. Dur- 
ing the prelude, one of the ushers steps to the 
chancel and lights the number of candles to cor- 
respond with the number of people present. 
The “mission of the lighted candles and their 
significance” is carefully explained in a church 
letter or bulletin. 

The idea has worked a miracle in the attend- 
ance. No healthy-minded, red-blooded person 
will allow the light representing him to remain 
“dead” if it is possbile to have it lighted by his 
presence. Why not try it! The same idea can 
be worked out with small electric bulbs. 


HOME COMING SERVICE 
Pastors interested in a special “Home Coming 
Service” in which the young people may take 
~ part may secure a mimeographed copy by send- 
ing 10c postage to The Expositor, 815 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland. The service is too long to 
publish in this department. 


WAR, AND ITS MEANING 

Editorials and Comments on War, Manufac- 
ture of Munitions, etc. may be secured from the 
Mcrehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
Send a postal card to the Morehouse Pub. Co. 
for instructions to have your name placed on 
the mailing list for these editorials. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
. Start preparation of the lesson on Monday. 
Get the aim of the lesson clear. 
Read the story carefully. 
Study the background. (Know the setting). 
. Think about the Scholars. 
. Write out the lesson. 
. Let the lesson grip you first. 
. Pray about it, and seek the help of the Holy 
Spirit. 
9. Deliver the lesson effectively. 
10. Spend time in review before going to class. 
—From the New Chronicle, by the Rev. Geo. 
Fairfoot. 


CHURCH PICNICS 

Picnics are always popular, and provide a 
source of comradeship and enjoyment not possible 
through indoor gatherings. Let us remember, 
however, that the picnic requiring endless prep- 
aration of food is a hardship to the mothers 
of the families. Why not suggest that the wom- 
en get together and decide upon a definite 
menu, each selecting one definite thing to sup- 
ply. If each family cares for its own dishes, 
drinking cups, etc., and the food decided upon is 
spread upon common picnic tables, the mothers 
will have some chance to survive the picnic. If 
the plan is simple, the picnic may be repeated 
every few weeks, or even every week. 


PLENTY OF CONSTRUCTION STILL 
GOING ON 


If you have been planning to build or re- 
model this spring and summer, don’t delay mere- 
ly because of all the depression talk you hear. 
Plenty of building is still going on. 

There are people in your membership who will 
welcome the suggestion of Memorials in the 
form of windows, office equipment, organs, al- 
tar service, communion service. Equipment is 
less expensive at present than it has been for 
years prior to the depression. 

Some members in your church will be re- 
sponsive to the suggestion of making provisions 
in their wills for special equipment. We have 
recently seen a church bulletin containing a 
model will, suggesting to members that they 
remember the needs of their church when mak- 
ing their wills. 


“DAISY DAY” IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


The 18th St. Methodist Weekly, New York 
City, reports a plan for an interesting display 
of daisies at a Children’s Service. This plan is 
adaptable to any community at this time of 
year when flowers are abundant. Other flowers 
may be chosen, if they are more plentiful. Se- 
cure the promise of some well-to-do member 
to donate to the offering the sum of money 
equal to the number of blooms the children 
supply for the service. This suggestion may be 
printed in your bulletin announcing the plan. 
Do not suggest a small sum, an ample sum is 
easier to secure, as this will appeal to the 
imagination of the children as well as the older 
people. A merchant may be interested, if the 
blooms are sent to some hospital of children’s 
home in his name. 


THE GREAT REMOVER 


It is stated that alcohol will remove stains 
from summer clothes. This is correct. It will 
also remove: 

The summer clothes. 

The winter clothes. 

The spring clothes. 

The fall clothes, not only from the back of 
the man who drinks it, but from his wife and 
children as well. 

Alcohol will also remove: 

A good reputation. 

A man’s business. 

A man’s friends. 

A happy look on children’s faces. 

A prosperous man to a pauper’s grave. 

A man from respectable society to the peni- 
tentiary. 

A man from the highway of heaven to the 
road to hell.—The Gideon. 
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DISCUSSION TOPICS 
“What Happens When I Die.” 
“What Happens When my Income Stops.” 
“What Happens When Members Decide to 
Tithe.” 
“What Happens When I Criticize instead of 
Working.” 


EXTEND A WELCOME 

A man and his wife came to First Church one 
Sunday morning with sick and heavy heart. 
They were strangers in the city. They had come 
to us because they had heard First Church 
well spoken of and they were truly heart-sore 
and in need of friends. 

They sat beside another man and his wife— 
both members of First Church. The service 
opened, continued, and closed but there was 
no word of welcome to the strangers. They went 
away with a heavy heart for they were as much 
in need of friendliness as of a sermon. 

When the First Church man and his wife 
reach their home the good woman inquired of 
her husband, “Who were those people who sat 
next to us at Church this morning?” To this the 


DRAMA and 


IN YOUR HANDS 


(In preparation for the vacation season) 


Scene: The Pastor’s Study. 

Characters: Miss Porter, a young woman of the 
congregation, society type. 
Rev. Miles, Pastor of the Congregation. 
James Turner, a young man of 30, business 
type. 
Mary White, Pastor’s secretary. 

(Pastor seated at study desk, secretary at her 
desk, both at work. Enter Miss Porter, carrying 
expensive bag, marked plainly, “My Religion.”) 

Miss Porter: “How do you do, Rev. Miles. 
(extends hand). Mother and I are just too 
busy for words, a thousand things to attend to, 
running here, running there .. .” 

Rev. Miles: “We are glad to have you take 
time to call here, Miss Porter, in spite of your 
full program. Will you put down your bag, it 
must be heavy.” (Offers to take bag). 

Miss Porter: “No, it is not heavy at all, you 
see... that... that’s ... really why I came, 
Rev. Miles. This is just ... My Religion ... in 
this bag, and I thought maybe you wouldn’t 
mind taking care of it for me... (hesitates 
anziously) ... while I am away on my vacation. 
You see, I can’t very well take it with me, and 
I Just can’t worry about it while I am away. 
(Anziously) You won’t mind, will you, because 
I might want it when I return? I...1I thought 

- Since you must have the care of many 
others, mine wouldn’t add so much to your 
program. (Hesitates, when pastor does not an- 
swer, and retires towards door). ’m SOIry, may- 


husband replied, “I do not know. There are so 
many strange faces in the membership that I 
can’t keep track of them. Maybe they were 
members who have been in the church longer 
than we have.” All of which might have been 
so. 

But a kindly word of greeting would have re- 
vealed the truth. 

Just a bit of friendliness that morning would 
have won a splendid family to the church. It 
would have cost such little effort to have ex- 
tended a glad hand and a cordial smile. And a 
troubled couple would have been grateful and 
Christ would have added His blessing on the 
dinners at two homes. One family would have 
had the satisfaction of knowing that they had 
made some other of God’s people welcome in 
God’s house. Another family would have had a 
sermon and a happy reception for their morn- 
ing’s effort. 

Both couples were good folk. Both wanted to 
do the right thing. Both were timid and uncer- 
tain. Both missed a blessing because the evan- 
gelism of hospitality was not exercised. 

—First M. E. Herald, Los Angeles. 
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be I should not have come, maybe it was indeli- 
cate of me to expect you to do this for my 
vacation, since I know you are not to have one. 
Mother said only this morning that your salary 
was some months behind, and that you had 
helped so many families without income that 
you cannot afford a vacation this year.” 

Rev. Miles: “Sit down, my child. You have 
talked rather breathlessly since you came in, 
and I am not sure that I understand all you 
have said.” (Miss Porter sits but holds bag in 
her hand). “There, that is better. Now tell me 
what you want me to do for you, and I will 
be only too glad to help you in any way I can. 
You, and the members of your family are very 
precious to me, and I shall enjoy hearing about 
your vacation plans.” 

Miss Porter: “Well, Mother and I have book- 
ed passage to Europe .. .” (“Enter James Turn- 
er, carrying a package of small posters, bearing 
these words, “My reputation is in your hands.”) 

Rev. Miles: “Come in, Jim. You know Miss 
Porter, I am sure.” 

James Turner: “Thanks, Dr. Miles. Glad to 
know you, Miss Porter. I have seen you at some 
of the doings, but never had the pleasure of 
meeting you. Now, if you’ll excuse me, I just 
want to show these posters to Miss White.” 
(Moves towards Miss White’s desk, who shows 
sincere interest.) 

Rev. Miles: “How about showing them to all 
of us? Miss White has told me about the poster 
job you had secured, and I know I should like 
to follow up the plan to see how it works.” 

James Turner: “Of course, Dr. Miles. ’m glad 
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to show them. I think it’s a wonderful idea. 
(Exhibits posters). You know, while I was mak- 
ing these, I thought it might be a great thing 
to have some of these for our members to put 
on their desks, in their kitchens, or any place 
in their work rooms. What do you think? Of 
course, we would explain that the ‘My’ stands 
for ‘God’ to our members.” 

Miss Porter: “My reputation is in your hands. 
What does it mean, and what are they for, Mr. 
Turner? You seem so interested in them, there 
must be more to the plan than I can gather 
from this.” 

James Turner: “That’s right, Miss Porter, 
there’s a great deal to it, in fact, the difference 
between success and failure of a large chain of 
hotels.” 

Miss Porter: “Hotels? This is intriguing, but 
it’s beyond me.” 

James Turner: “It is really very simple, Miss 
Porter, but worth more than the average idea. 
You see, the manager of the hotel system had a 
hard time to get the individual employee in the 
system to see how important it is that each lit- 
tle job is done well, and that good will is lost 
everytime a job is done in a slip-shod or indif- 
ferent way. They have a training school, but the 
employees forget when they leave the training 
school. So, the manager got the idea of making 
these little cards, one for each person who works 
for him, no matter in what capacity. Everytime 
the clerk looks up, (hold up poster before him) 
bang, right in his face, speaks this poster, ‘My 
reputation is in your hands’ and he realizes 
that he is acting in the place of the manager 
and that he must do his level best.” 

Rev. Miles: “One for each employee? Will they 
keep them before them?” 

James Turner: “You bet they will, Rev. Miles. 
If they don’t they get fired, because they will 
not be doing their best. The manager has tried 
it out long enough to know the results. That’s 
why I have this job of making them. I have 
about a hundred and fifty here, and that is only 
a part of them.” 

Rev. Miles: “About a hundred and fifty? I... 
I was just thinking, that is about the number 
of women in our Missionary Society. I wonder 
what would happen, if we could get this idea 
across to them and have them put up such a 
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poster in each one of their kitchens, or above 
their dressing tables.” 

James Turner: “Great, there are about two 
hundred men on the list of the Brotherhood. 
Suppose I commission myself to make a card 
for each one of them? We could have a spe- 
cial service in a few weeks and present the 
cards, explaining what they are for, and where 
we got the idea.” 

Rev. Miles: “Ye are my witnesses, saith Je- 
hovah.” 

Miss White: “I want to take part in the plan, 
so we can get the cards out before so many of 
our people go on their vacations. Will you give 
your approval, Rev. Miles?” 

Rev. Miles: “I can hardly conceive of the good 
such a plan might do just now, when so many of 
our finest people are going out from their homes 
and offices. Let us get to work on the plan at 
once. I will pay for the paper myself, so we can 
get them out at once. Make them small enough 
so they can be put into the summer automo- 
bile, or packed in a bag. When we present them, 
we'll get a promise from every member to keep 
the card in sight during their vacation stay. 
We have all been talking, now, what do you 
think, Miss Porter? Will you accept the first 
card, and keep it with you during your ocean 
voyage, and in the hotels and summer places 
where you go?” 

Miss Porter: “Tl be game, and promise with- 
out consideration. I'll take one for Mother, too, 
and I’ just take this bag home with me again.” 

Rev. Miles: “You haven’t yet told me about 
the bag, Miss Porter. We’ve all been so interest- 
ed in Mr. Turner’s idea. Can’t I help you with 
the bag?” 

Miss Porter: “No, Dr. Miles. I'll just keep it 
with me. The card I promised to take with me 
wouldn’t do much good if I left this.” (Exhibits 
bag, so all may see.) I'll be on my way now, but 
T’ll surely be back tomorrow for the posters for 
both of us. By the way, make the ‘My’ in capi- 
tal letters, so I can remember that this pronoun 
stands for God. Better still, put the word GOD 
in parenthesis right after the pronoun then 
we'll be sure to remember constantly. Good by.” 
(Exits) . 

Quartette at side of platform sing, “Lead 
kindly light.” 


PAE OUN S 


By the REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D. D. 


The Horizons of God. 

Psa. 8:3. “When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained.” 

A few months ago we visited the wonderful 
Planetarium in Chicago. Twenty-four hours 
passed in review in four minutes. We saw the 
sun rise and set, and the moon come up and go 
down, attended by all the starry host, and again 
the “heavens declared the glory of God” in ° 


new way. When we go out-of-doors on some of 
our Northern winter nights, the planets seem 
so wondrously large and brilliant in their glory, 
they lead us to paraphrase the Psalmist’s words 
with Robert Grant and sing, 

“Thy starry firmament on high, 

And all the glories of the sky, 

Yet shine not to Thy praise, O Lord, 

So brightly as Thy written Word.” 


—Dr. S. G. Ayres in The Christian Advocate, 
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Beauty Behind the Scenes. 
Isa. 61:3. “Trees of righteousness, the planting 


of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 

In my front yard stands a sturdy oak, now 
adorned by a profusion of the beautiful blos- 
soms of a morning glory that has climbed high 
among its branches. 

As the oak, so have the hardships and forti- 
tude of our ancestors made possible the culture 
of today. As the oak are the missionaries who 
sacrificed their lives that truth and beauty may 
blossom where all was ignorance and degrada- 
tion. As the oak are the parents who patiently 
toil that their children may have opportunities 
they never had. As the oak are all who with 
brain or brawn labor that good may result. 

Not less the oak that throughout many years 
has braved the storms and now upholds those 
lovely flowers to our view. Thank God for the 
oak! 

—John M. Richards in the Home Visitor. 


From Farmhouse to Apartment. 
Luke 10:29. “And who is my neighbor?” 


I was born on a farm in the hills of New York 
State. Our houses were widely separated. It was 
a real undertaking to visit your neighbor, but 
the people were intimate and friendly. Each was 
interested in the others’ affairs. A new cooking 
utensil in the kitchen, new paper in the front 
hall, or a new stove in the sitting room was of 
the greatest consequence and interest to all the 
neighborhood, to say nothing of the more seri- 
ous things, such as the size and price of crops, 
the marriage of children, the controversies in 
the churches and in politics. Life and death, 
love and hate of the people within a radius 
of five miles were the major factors of that 
world in which TI lived. 

Now I live in an apartment in New York. It 
may well be that I do not know even my neigh- 
bor who lives above me or the one below me, 
or him who has an entry opposite mine on the 
same floor. My children may not know his. 
Life, death, sickness, all may take place without 
either of us knowing. The congestion of a com- 
pressed world does not necessarily insure, or 
even promote, intimacy, interest or understand- 
ing of one’s neighbors——-Owen D. Young. 


One Old Car’s Ministry. 


James 1:22. “But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only.” 


_Our old car almost deserves a red cross on its 
sides, as symbol of its ambulance service. Every 
week it has its errands to hospitals and clinics, 
with loads of the suffering poor. 

Sometimes I have to walk or take a taxi be- 
cause the family automobile is busy about Wel- 
fare work. It is all because Milady is a plus type 
of person. She is not content with being an effi- 
cient wife and mother and homemaker and 
hostess; she must ever be doing something for 
folks outside her natural circle. 

Of course, she protests that it adds new inter- 


ests and horizons to her life. But, confidentially, 
I think the real reason to be found in a certain 
old writing which says, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.’—W. T. Ellis. 


Preachers’ Sons. 


Prov. 15:20. “A sensible son is a joy to his 
father.” (Moffatt). 

“Seth Parker” (Phillips Lord) is a minister’s 
son. So was Houdini, the magician (his father 
was a rabbi). Paul Robeson and Hall Johnson 
are sons of Negro preachers. The Rev. Clay P 
Morgan, who is writing a book about preachers: 
children who have won distinction, opens his 
portfolio for The Watchman-Examiner: 

“Time would fail me to tell of Grenfell in 
Labrador; Schweitzer in Africa; Judson in Bur- 
ma; Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman 
to girdle the globe; Horatio Nelson, the here 
of Trafalgar; Cecil Rhodes, empire builder o> 
South Africa; Sir Robert Baden-Powell, found+ 
er of the Boy Scouts; Albert Cushing Read, wha 
made the first trans-atlantic flight in an air- 
plane in May, 1919. There was Henry H. Cor- 
ringe, who brought Cleopatra’s Needle from 
Alexandria, Egypt, and set it up in New York’ 
Central Park, and John Wesley Powell, the firs; 
man to attempt the exploration of the Grana 
Canyon of the Colorado. Samuel F. B. Mors 
the inventor of the telegraph; Cyrus West Fiel 
the man who laid the Atlantic cable; the Wrigh) 
brothers, the first successful bird men—these 
also were ministers’ sons. Ten of the famou1l 
‘Fifty-six of Seventy-six,’ signers of the Declara. 
tion of Independence, were ministers’ sons. Fou1 
Presidents of the United States, at least three 
Vice-Presidents, seven ladies of the Whit« 
House. Just one more name and I must sign o 
Samuel Seabury, who threw the monkey wrencl 
into New York city’s political machinery ane 
sent Jimmy Walker scampering across tha 
ocean, is the son of a minister and the great! 
great-grandson of the Rev. Samuel Seabury 
the first bishop of the Protestant Episcop 
Church in America.” 


—The Christian Advocate. 
® 


Being an Officer. 


In the great academies where young men ar: 
trained to be officers in the army and navy 
one of the first lessons that they must learn ii 
obedience. Yet these men are not being train) 
ed to take orders all their lives: they are beins 
trained to give orders—to be officers command: 
ing others. 

The reason for this is that before a man cau 
learn to command he must learn to obey. Be? 
fore he is trusted with the responsibility of giv’ 
ing orders, he must show that he can take then 
and carry them out. 


Live It. 
The man in charge at one time of a certain 
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big mining enterprise in a Western State was 
of a decidedly skeptical turn. He was a civil 
engineer, college bred, with a keenly alert men- 
tality. 

The minister of the church had made many 
tactful attempts to win him, but was invari- 
ably rebuffed, courteously but decidedly. 

One evening this man came to the officers of 
this minister’s church for membership. In an- 
swer to questions he made a simple clear state- 
ment of his faith in Christ. 

The minister, astonished, courteously conceal- 
ing his feeling, inquired if he might ask what 
had made such a radical reversal in his con- 
victions. 

“Yes,” the man quietly replied, “It was Uncle 
Jerry.” 

This Uncle Jerry, whom they all knew, was 
a mine carpenter, a little past middle life, a 
quiet, hard-working man, and an earnest, con- 
sistent Christian. 

“Uncle Jerry!” the minister exclaimed, with 
his surprise in his voice. “What did Uncle Jerry 
do? 

And the mine manager very quietly replied, 
“He didn’t do a thing but—live it.’—S. D. 
Gordon. 


A Bequest. 

Patrick Henry at the close of his will wrote 
these words: “There is one thing more I wish I 
could leave you all—the religion of Jesus Christ. 
With this, though you had nothing else, you 
could be happy; without this, though you had 
all things else, you could not be happy.” 


War and Its Causes. 


A youngster asked his father how wars began. 

“Well,” said pater, “suppose America quar- 
reled with England and—” 

“But,” interrupted the mother, 
mustn’t quarrel with England.” 

“T know,” he answered, “but I am taking a 
hypothetical instance.” 

“You are misleading the child,” 
mother. 

“No, I am not,’ he answered. 

Yes, you are.” 

“T tell you I am not! It’s outrageous—” 

“All right, dad,” said the boy. “Don’t get ex- 
cited. I think I know how wars begin.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“America 


said the 


The Good Citizen. 


“We didn’t have any money in the family, so 
I had to go to work,” said James A. McCulloh, 
president of the New York Telephone Company, 
telling of a first job with the West Shore Rail- 
road, when he received a wage. of $3 a week. 
‘There was no such thing as hour-work then; 
we stayed with it until the job was finished.” 

“If you aspire to be a boss you’ve got to be a 
zood servant,” he believes. “If you have been 
through the ranks yourself you understand 
what it means to be a good servant, and you 
will not have any trouble being a boss, when 
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the time comes. Your men will follow you. You 
won't have to drive them. Intelligence is all that 
is needed and every normal person has a fair 
amount of that. 

“Pick the thing that you can do best, or think 
that you can do best. Think! People don’t think 
enough. Think before you take the job. Then 
you won’t have to change jobs. Change is a 
bad thing usually for you and the job. Thinking 
things through makes changes unnecessary. 
“Requirements are higher today. But there are 
just as many opportunities for the fellow who 
starts out to succeed. A man must work for 
the so-called “fat” job. And if you follow the 
landing of these so-called “fat” jobs, you'll find 
that the one who landed them has been on the 
trail a long time; it has been no overnight busi- 
ness. Vision, perseverance, courage, have gone 
into the making of it. Also an understanding of 
human nature. 

“Make your job a sport, a sort of competition. 
It is such spirit that has so much to do with 
success, if coupled with faithfulness, persever- 
ance and ordinary intelligence.”—Selected. 


No man ever sank under the burden of the 
day. It is when tomorrow’s burden is added to 
the burden of today, that the weight is more 
than a man can bear. 


The Next Americans. 


David Gibson of Cleveland spoke before the 
Henry George club of Pittsburgh and said: 

“The next civilization on this continent will 
no doubt begin with hillbillies and North Amer- 
ican Indians. 

“The next war, which may come overnight, 
will mean the complete destruction of this civili- 
zation. 

“Every device that we have developed in 
peace, mechanically, electrically, chemically, can 
be as well or better used in war as in peace. 

“The next war will mean the annihilation of 
noncombatants by explosives, poisons and dis- 
ease germs from the air and particularly those 
in congested communities. 

“There will be nobody left save those who 
live in remote parts, as in the case of hillbillies 
and Indians. 

“And so it is that this continent may go back 
to the Indians—at least the Indian may have 
the satisfaction of roaming again amid the 
wreckage of the white man’s civilization, the 
Frankenstein monster that we have created in 
our ignorance of social economy.” 


An Ill Wind. 


Twenty years ago Frank Colp, a Menominee, 
Wis., grocer unable to foresee the coming modern 
butter-making equipment, overstocked his store 
with the old dasher churns and butter jars. He 
stored the unsold surplus, racking his brain 
ever since to find a way of getting rid of it. 
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It came out of a clear sky the other day when 
the closing down of creameries in the “farm 
strike’ made it necessary for dairy farmers to 
make their own butter again. Colp’s stock of 
old churns was cleaned out in two days. Proving 
once more the old proverb about the “ill wind.” 


CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
By the REV. J. J. PHELAN, D. D. 


“America, The Beautiful.” 


Ephes. 4:13. “.... until we all attain unity in 
faith.” : ; ! 
What is Citizenship and Patriotism? 


There are no two answers alike. It is 
not racial and religious bigotry, jingoism, 
national selfishness, or even chanting the Amer- 
ican Creed! We can’t develop respect for our own 
flag thru disrespecting another’s flag. If we 
can’t live in peace with the ideals of our own 
flag, how then can we hope to live in peace 
with the world? Our Fathers did not give us 
a detailed system of Citizenship Duties. They 
assumed that citizenship was a by-product of 
education. We were (150 years ago), a homo- 
genous and agricultural people with the heritage 
of a few traditions centering around life, prop- 
erty and self-defense. Jefferson taught that the 
best government was that which “governs as lit- 
tle as possible,’ leaving local self-government 
largely to the smaller states. But an uncon- 
trolled industry, Immigration and Selfishness 
has caused our Uncle to reach out and spank 
some of his children. The Church and School 
together must now work out the principles of an 
educated and planned citizenship. 


Character Blueprints. 
Luke 14:30. “This man started to erect ... and 
could not finish.” 

Why not a Course in Christian Citizenship? 

1. Our Relation to our Family Life. a. Eco- 
nomic factors; b. Housing conditions; c. Social 
factors; d. Inventions; e. Clubs; f. Family wor- 
ship; g. Amusements. 

2. Our Relation to Education. a. Illiteracy; 
b. Indefiniteness of educational systems; c. 
Failure to educate for. citizenship; d. Social ad- 
justment and efficiency. 

3. Our Duties to the State. a. Municipal gov- 
ernment, State, National and Community civics; 
b. Naturalization ideals and procedure. 

4. Our Relation to Business and Industrial 
Life. a. Modern busiuess ethics; b. Social justice; 
c. Supremacy of brains over brawn; d. Wealth 
in the saddle. 

5. Our Relation to New Status of Women. a. 
Home; b. Factory and Shop; c. Voter; d. Club 
Woman; e. Manners and Morals; f. Marriage 
and Laws. 

6. Our Relation to New Citizens. a. Who is my 
neighbor? b. Immigration Statistics; ce. Com- 
munity centers; d. Social solidarity. 

; 7. Relation to the Church. a. Religious Educa- 
tion; b. Worship and Bible Study; ¢c. Vacation 
Bible schools; d. Church programs. 


8. Relation to Leisure. a. Amusements; b. Lec- 
tures; c. Reading. A task for the church and 
what a privilege! 


e 
Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean. 
Acts 17:28. “For we also are of his offspring.” 


On this Fourth of July the world has had 
brought vividly to its attention—the effect of 
Machiavellian politics. He taught that the aim 
and end of the State is power, and that the end 
justifies the means. This convenient form of 
ethics affected not only the political life of 
Western civilization during the 19th century, but 
also its religious and business life. And what a 
cost! An entire new set of motives in living, new 
standards of conduct and a new ethic 
are now necessary or, we shall nullify 
the principles for which the founders of 
our Republic gave their lives. We all had 
our share in making a world go wrong. We trust 
that with a “godly repentance” and faith, we 
may be privileged in making a world go right. 
It is not too late. We have always felt that Al- 


mighty God has a mighty purpose and plan to | 


work thru America for the rest of the world. But 


His ends are served only thru individuals, and 


a lot of them. 
i ° 


Slavery or Freedom. 


Rom. 8:2. “Christ Jesus hath freed you from the — 


Law of sin and death.” 


The Independence Day Challenge. Shall we 
have Christian principles or pagan practices; 
worldliness or godliness; liberty or repression; 
justice or injustice; accountability or irresponsi- 
bility; brotherhood or strife; service or profit 
motives; personality or possessions; love or 
selfishness? Upon a right attitude of mind and 
heart rather than any political position—toward 
these questions will depend the solution of the 
problems of America and the world. Why? All 
economic and political problems are funda- 
mentally, moral and religious problems, and you 
don’t have to be a prophet or a statesman to 
know it. 


e 
Fiddling Music. 


Eccles. 1:2 “Futility of futilities; all is futility, 
saith Keoleth.” 

_Are these “sensational” senatorial investiga- 
tions merely political and “movie” material? We 
have “mystery” movies and torrid “romance” 
movies, and movies that don’t move us at all. 
Motives of men. How much of this is political 
grandstand electioneering and the catching of 
votes for higher positions? We are told to “judge 
not,” but still we can look on and note the “Dass- 
ing show.” The psychological suspense, and the 
economical expense of a promised “startling 
revelation” which only develops into a game of 
“dropping the handkerchief” is morally bad! 
The last state becomes worse than the first. Why 
not a Board of Examiners to examine before- 
hand the “Examining Committee?” Or; is iu 
merely another play creation of Disney’s 
Big, Bad Wolf and the Three Little Mice” just 
mere nursery play. 
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Teaching Technique. 


Jno. 3:2. “We know that you are a Teacher 
sent from God.” 


Jesus as a Religious Educator! 1. He did not 
have any exact “pattern” types for His follow- 
ers slavishly to “imitate.” 2. He emphasized the 
need of religious experience rather than theory. 
3. He used commonplace events and things to 
illustrate spiritual truths. 4. He knew the Old 
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Testament, but quotes from only 16 of its 39 
books. 5. He used freely extra-biblical material 
to drive home spiritual lessons. 6. He sought to 
ascertain the life-needs, problems and experi- 
ences of His hearers. 7. He adhered to no one 
single plan, but used His material interchange- 
ably. And that’s why He merits the term, 
Supreme Teacher. 

Reading The Expositor Supplements a min- 
ister’s training and experience. 


MESO sree S 


A GOD-LIKE RACE 


' By the REV. ARLO AYRES BROWN, D. D., LL.D., President Drew University, Madison, N. J. 


(Printed by special permission, through the courtesy of Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Dean). 


Text:—That ye may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven ... And-if ye salute your brethren 
only what do ye more than others? Do not 
even the Gentiles the same? Ye therefore 
shall be perfect as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect—Matt. 5:45, 47, 48. 


HE Sermon on the Mount is the Christian 

way of life in miniature. No other piece of 
literature of like length has such far-reaching 
implications for the transforming of the human 
race. It was a wise statement of Robert E. Speer 
when he said recently, “If one can be certain 
that his principles are right, he need not worry 
about the consequences.” 

The purpose of these principles is, according 
to Jesus, “That ye may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven.” Our problem this morning is 
to try to discover whether or not it is practical 
enough to be “good news’ because it is “a way 
out” for this bewildered generation. 

The reasons which make this question one of 
immediate interest are numerous. But foremost 
among these is the startling fact that faith in 
the possibilities of the common man hangs in 
the balance. On no other ground can we account 
for the rise of dictatorships instead of democra- 
cies. Whether forces in control are conserva- 
tive as in Italy and Germany, or radical as in 
Russia, they believe that the common man Can- 
not be trusted to act for the common good un- 
less he gives up his own freedom to think and 
submits to regimentation in industry, education 
and religion. The “forgotten man” is in his 
present plight not simply because great indus- 
trialists have treated him as a number rather 
than as a person, but also because he him- 
self has questioned his own value. 

Many factors have produced this feeling. 
Among these is the inability of millions to se- 
cure employment and thus to provide for the 
needs of themselves and their families. Those 
who are at work can have little conception of 
how unemployment batters down one’s self re- 
spect. It will require spiritual resources in ad- 
dition to a tremendous use of will power to keep 
up his morale. That millions have done this so 


well in the difficult days through which we are 
passing is a very significant evidence of their 
worth. 

But back of the years of economic strain in 
America other forces were at work to weaken 
the faith of the average man in his own powers. 
Science has laid us all under tribute for her 
benefits. If she has not proved to be a new Mes- 
siah, she has at least rendered services of in- 
calculable value for the elevation of society. 
But there has been a vast difference in scien- 
tists. The greatest of them have been reverent 
open-minded seekers for truth, but in their 
train have followed a host of cocksure dogmatic 
ones who in speech and writings have made the 
common people believe that man is simply a 
cog in a vast machine with little capacity for 
self decision and no actual responsibility for his 
conduct. 

So rooted in popular thinking is this philoso- 
phy that Clarence Darrow bases his case on it 
and actually gets a favorable verdict from a 
learned judge, saving from death two murder- 
ers on the grounds that society was more to 
blame for the crime than the highly educated 


‘young men who could not help themselves. It 


would be a miracle if a God-like race should 
grow up in such an atmosphere. The debacle 
of trusted leaders who could not distinguish 
honesty from dishonesty in the handling of 
trust funds, is not surprising when the public 
expects so little moral integrity in its ranks. 

The educators must also take their share 
of the blame. Behaviorism in Psychology has 
some values, but behaviorism as popularly in- 
terpreted even by distinguished educators, has 
been a serious handicap. Eliminate from educa- 
tion the belief in such permanent ideals as hon- 
esty, purity, unselfishness, and you will produce 
a generation living on a level with the beast, 
and the morals of the race will become the 
“morals of the barnyard.” Fortunately the cur- 
rents of thought are changing and this philoso- 
phy is outmoded in science, fiction and educa- 
tion, but we are living in the backwash pro- 
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duced by these currents. We have sowed the 
wind and are reaping the whirlwind. j 

What did Jesus Christ offer to the world in 
this Sermon on the Mount, this Constitution of 
the Kingdom of God? Primarily the leaven of 
a new type of citizen. The citizens are described 
in the passage which we call the Beatitudes. 
It is not my wish to attempt to treat all of 
the Beatitudes but simply to get at the heart 
of their meaning. Several of them deal with puri- 
fying and strengthening the thought life of the 
individual. “Thoughts are acts and may be- 
come deeds,” said a learned judge as he sen- 
tenced the Haymarket rioters years ago. The en- 
tire “Sermon” stresses this idea. Murderers are 
those who hate, adulterers are those with lust 
in their hearts. No wonder Jesus said, “Happy 
are the pure in heart—Happy are the meek 
and the merciful—Happy are the peace makers 
and they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness.” The trouble with us today is that we 
do not yearn for uprightness intensely enough. 
We admire those who think justly and kindly, 
but we have no consuming passion to do so. 
No more powerful revolutionary force has ever 
come into civilization than the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. Complacency can have no place in 
the thoughts of “the terrible meek” or of those 
who are “hungry and thirsty for uprightness.” 
How often we have misunderstood the virtue 
of meekness. It has nothing to do with submis- 
sion and reticence. “Happy are the meek for 
they shall inherit the earth,” said Jesus. ““Non- 
sense,” say the unthinking, “the meek will al- 
ways be trampled upon.” But actually the meek 
man is the only one who stands any chance of 
inheriting the earth, he is the only one who 
stands a chance of ever learning anything, the 
other men “know it all” at the outset. 

“Happy are those who mourn.” Here indeed 
is an impossible statement! But “believe it or 
not,” the statement is profoundly true if wisely 
interpreted. Sorrow in itself is no blessing. We 
make a mistake when we try to minimize the 
fact of suffering and the intensity of the pain 
which the human race experiences. Jesus was 
too sympathetic ever to belittle this. But in 
God’s world sorrow has some compensations. It 
brings the proud and the carefree down on a 
level with their fellows so that they can under- 
stand each other. It also teaches a man to 
know how puny his own strength is when pitted 
against the greatest forces of the universe, 
teaches him his need of comfort and guidance 
from the Great Spirit back of this universe. In a 
world where cooperation on the part of human 
beings is prerequisite to any advance in civiliza- 
tion, whatever teaches men to work together 
has great values. We do no violence to this 
verse, and on the contrary bring out one of its 
many meanings, when we say, “Happy are those 
who have the capacity to mourn.” 

Here we come very close to the root of our 
social problem today. The aristocracy and the 
middle classes are accused, all too justly, of be- 
ing callous to the suffering of the under-privi- 
leged. Plenty of reasons for this can be given, 
among them the fact that our machines and our 
form of industrial organization remove us from 
those who work for us. And millions upon mil- 
lions of stock owners are employers of people 


whom they cannot see, and whose sufferings 
they cannot imagine. If there is no way of mak- 
ing the more fortunate conscious of their re- 
sponsibility to the under-privileged except by 
bloody revolution, then in time surely a revolu- 
tion will come as it has periodically in history. 
But there are better ways. The aristocarcy and 
the pourgeoisie are worthy of saving as well 
as the proletariat, but they cannot be saved 
at the expense of the proletariat. 

A preacher told in my hearing recently how 
a woman once said to him in his youth, “O 
brother , what a great preacher you would 
make if God would only break your heart!” Lin- 
coln in all probability could not have become 
the greatest of all Americans had it not been 
for the hardships in‘ his early days which made 
him sensitive to the feelings of all who suffered 
—rich or poor, slaves or free men, Confederates 
or Yankees. We need the injection of some 
powerful stimulant which will produce in each 
of the major classes of society ability to under- 
stand and feel with their fellows in other strata. 
Christianity at its birth and in some other peri- 
ods has shown the ability to arouse such sym- 
pathy. 

“Happy are those who are persecuted for 
righteousness sake.”’ Ainsworth called his sermon 
on this beatitude “The Joy of the Hard Way.” 
The early Christians were conspicuous for their 
bravery. “The blood of the martyrs” became 
“the seed of the Church,” as one of their lead- 
ers boasted. Our own courage is often at low 
ebb, especially in a time of economic uncer- 
tainty. A courageous church would be a God- 
send to this age. One of the auspicious signs 
in this very period is the courage of the clergy 
in Germany who are protesting at the peril of 
losing their jobs against making the Church 
a mere tool of the State. 

Is it possible to produce such citizens as those 
described in the Sermon on the Mount? The 
answer is that such have been produced in large 
numbers and therefore can be produced. Our 
gospel was first incarnated in Jesus; it must be 
reincarnated in us. Gypsy Smith once said in 
my hearing, “All nature is full of suppressed 
magnificence,’ and he illustrated the statement 
by calling attention to the buds and seeds in 
springtime. He followed this up by saying that 
all human nature is likewise full of suppressed 
magnificence which God will bring into bloom 
if given the chance. 

We heed a new faith in the possibility of pro- 
ducing heroic men and women. The human 
race cannot be as sordid, depraved and weak as 
our writers of morbid fiction and would have 
us believe. That such people exist in large num- 
bers no one can deny, but the finer heroic souls 
also exist by the multitude—humble in station, 
often, but men and women who live not for 
themselves but for others. 

Christlike men and women are the saving 
element in our civilization and they are worthy 
to be called “Sons of your Father who is in 
heaven.” 

“Through such souls alone 
God stooping, shows sufficient of his 
light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by 
And I rise.” 
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VALUE AND DANGER OF CRITICISM 


By the REV. ALBERT W. BEAVEN, D. D., President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


(Printed by Special Permission) 


Text: Love is never glad when others go wrong; 
love is gladdened by goodness, always slow to 
expose, always eager to believe the best, al- 
ways hopeful, always patient. (1 Cor. 13— 
Moffatt Translation.) 


1 Beem text points out unerringly how Christian 
love acts when it relates itself to the actions 
of others. It puts a test to our Christianity which 
we dislike to have forced upon us. The tests 
of the forms or beliefs of religion are so much 
easier to meet. This cuts right through to the 
quick. However, it is one of the truest measur- 
ings sticks by which to evaluate the quality of 
Christlikeness. Let us study its implications. 

First, it recognizes that there is a legitimate 
place for a real criticism. It faces the fact that 
we are living among our fellow beings and 
that their actions are universally marked by 
imperfections. “Others do go wrong; at times 
evil actions do need exposing”; they will not al- 
ways be “the best.” Christian love in our hearts 
does not imply that we cannot see things as 
they are. 

There is a necessary place for criticism. The 
realization that we will be criticised if we act 
wrongly is one of the real incentives to right ac- 
tion. Suppression of criticism is a dangerous 
thing for government, for religion, for institu- 
tions and for life. Self-criticism holds us up to 
higher standards. 

Our severest critics are often our best friends 
in disguise. It is possible for any one who will 
be humble and keep an open mind, to salvage 
great values from almost every criticism that is 
made. The Christian spirit of love allows for a 
legitimate attitude of criticism. 


A Critical Spirit Has Dangers 


But an attitude of criticism when directed 
toward others, while legitimate, has dangers. 
First, it is so easy to be critical that we may 
deceive ourselves into thinking that we have 
performed a great and brave intellectual feat in 
pointing out somebody’s shortcomings, when in 
reality we have simply yielded to a temptation 
to undertake the cheapest and lowest form of 
mental exertion. 

Again, the criticisms of others, as Jesus point- 
ed out, has a back fire. “With what judgment 
ye judge shall ye be judged.” We should pro- 
ceed slowly, knowing that we will be measured 
by the same stick. 

Further, this attitude so easily becomes chron- 
ic and when it does it ruins our enjoyment of 
others and poisons our attitude toward life. 
Fach one is familiar with people who become 
enamoured of finding fault in others. Paul had 
evidently met some of these folks who revel in 
scandal, who gloat over others’ failure, for he 


described them by the negative when he said: 
“Love is never glad when others go wrong.” We 
have each known those whose coming into any 
circle was certain to be the signal for the open- 
ing of the floodgates of their cynicism and criti- 
cism. The critical spirit is like vaccine, if one 
gets more than is right it may cause the real 
disease. 

The mood of the critic, too, is contagious. 
Often our criticism indicates that we have mere- 
ly yielded to the weakness of mob psychology. 
We get to believe anything bad which is said. 
The so-called “Debunking School” of realists, 
of the last few years, including Menken, Sin- 
clair Lewis and the group of novelists who un- 
dertook the rather ghoulish sport of digging 
up George Washington, Henry Ward Beecher 
and other notables and attempting to tear the 
halo off from their brows, shows the distance to 
which it will carry people. 

The late group of “Hero Smashers” probably 
represented the reaction from the idealism of 
war time. In youth the adulation of early 
adolescence is followed by the cynicism of the 
late ’teens. In this latter period youth questions 
everything and tears it apart. This period of 
analysis is natural to youth and serves a real 
place in the seeking of truth in any sphere. But 
if youth is normal it is not content with taking 
the clock to pieces. It wants to put it together 
again, and is not satisfied unless it will “go.” 

Destructiveness, alone, indicates an early 
stage of development. Constructiveness indicates 
full-orbed growth. Measured in this way, the 
so-called “Debunking School” of extreme crit- 
ics represented a type of arrested mental devel- 
opment, never able to get on to the mature and 
constructive period in the approach to society 
and life. Truly the critical spirit has its dangers. 

Paul frankly recognizes the Christian’s right 
to have and to use the ability to criticise, but he 
insists that it must always be under the control 
of Christlike love. The Christian sees people 
who go wrong, but is filled with sadness at the 
sight. He moves among folks like a prospector 
hunting for gold, to find goodness, and recog- 
nizing it when he finds it. Instead of feeling that 
he has something to report to others with glee 
when he finds failure, in its presence he is silent, 
but when he finds goodness he is “gladdened”’ 
by it and sings its praises. 

This is what Jesus exemplified so truly, but 
He also proved the wisdom of that expectation, 
because every day’s experience, with Him, yield- 
ed so much goodness to rejoice over. 


How Do We Use Criticism? 


It is here that we can easily test ourselves. Do 
we get a secret thrill about being able to tell 
of another’s failure? Do we pass it on at the 
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first opportunity? “Love holds the story of an- 
other’s weakness and failure not as something to 
be paraded, but as a thing to be spoken of only 
in the last extremity. 

It is a great tribute to this spirit in Jesus that 
though He probably knew for months of Judas’ 
secret sinfulness, yet so little of that knowledge 
had passed by word or look to His disciples, that 
when at last He announced that one of the 
disciples would betray Him, none of them seems 
to have suspected Judas. 

What a contrast such an attitude is to the 
readiness with which so many people gloat over 
exposing one another’s mistakes! True Chris- 
tianity is evidenced when we are “slow to ex- 
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pose, always eager to believe the best.” 

After all, how this marks the Master’s whole 
attitude toward us. “The bruised reed He will 
not break.’’ Indeed, we intuitively feel that in 
spite of our tendency toward a given sin He is 
so eager to believe “the best” that He comes 
not to wither us by His scorn but to love us into 
winning, by His very faith that we will do so. 
What a description of His love toward us is 
this: He is never glad when we go wrong. He is 
gladdened by our goodness, slow to expose our 
shortcomings, eager to believe the best about us, 
always hopeful, always patient. And because this 
is His way of dealing with us, let us who bear 
His name take it as our way when we deal with 
our fellow men. 


CORN ON THE MOUNTAIN TOPS 


By the REV. GEORGE McPHERSON HUNTER. 


Gorn on the top of the mountains,” is an 
absolute contradiction. But all the critics 
agree in saying the translation is correct. 

This seventy-second Psalm is one of the Mes- 
sianic messages wherein the reign of the exalted 
king is pictured. This song writer was looking at 
the world as God intended it should be. We 
know it as it is, with all its sordid realities, its 
grim contradictions glaring inequalities. How 
staggering when we think of what it might be. 
Christ’s reign on earth is yet to come. It’s no 
mirage to lead men astray. It’s no will o’-the- 
wisp luring poor dupes on to a sinking morass. 
Christ died to make a renovated world, not a 
torn, wrecked, war ridden world, but one where 
He shall reign. 

A world transformed means a people changed 
—renewed in the spirit of their minds. I listen- 
ed to a socialist lecturer at the street corner 
describing the socialistic world-to-be, when the 
banks, the railways, the factories, and the oil 
fields and gas wells will be in the hands of the 
people. We have city government in the hands 
of the people and their rank corruption rises 
to rebuke us. What is there in the history of 
mankind to warrant us committing our indus- 
try into the hands of politicians? The doctrine 
is the absolute contradiction of scripture. We 
are all lazy and wicked enough to blame some 
institution instead of ourselves. 

: A renovated world needs changed hearts. It 
is always the temptation in every age “to save 
souls by rallying their goodness, without routing 
their evil by reorganizing virtue instead of re- 
deeming guilt.” 

: Corn on the top of the mountains is naturally 
impossible. Pentecost was an enduement of pow- 
er given to ordinary men to create a kind of 
life that operated supernaturally and empower- 
ed them to work miracles. Our gospel is the 
only force that endues men with courage to face 
impossible tasks. When the reign of the Mes- 
sianic king comes transformed men will renovate 
the world and the unexpected will unfold be- 
fore the eyes of the world. 


Corn on the top of the mountains was a 
prophecy of prosperity. “Peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within thy palaces.” Where 
there’s no peace there is no prosperity. Oh that 
the industrialists, the capitalists, and the work- 
ers of the world might learn this lesson written 
across the pages of our history. 

God the bountiful Father has made provision for 
abundance and continuous prosperity to reign 
among the children of men. An old miller told 
me there was a grain crop every month some 
where in the world.- Did not the Hebrew in- 
spired seer declare, ‘Thy mercies are new every 
morning.” 

In the face of bountiful provision, I declare 
it with all my heart that it is not God’s will 
that men should be unemployed. Human greed, 
selfishness, injustice and the spoilings of men 
have brought this confusion and distress in our 
day. 

A peaceful world what a vision to conjure 
with? A handful of corn on the mountain tops 
means peace. The Hebrew word for peace and 
prosperity comes from the same root. “The 
mountains shall bring peace.” What a bundle 
of contradictions, peace and mountains! In all 
the history of men these two have never been 
associated together. The Psalm writer was go- 
ing in the face of all human experience. 

Palestine was subject to raids from the hill 
tribes. They would swoop down, murder harm- 
less cottars and carry off their cattle into the 
mountains. 

The Psalmist wrote—“I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hill from whence cometh my help.” 
It could have said truly “from whence cometh 
all my trouble. Hill men of Afghanistan are a 
trouble to India. Hill men of Kentucky are a 
problem for our church. Hill men of Scotland 
started nearly all the wars of our long bloody 
history. 5 

Corn on the top of the mountains meant peace 
—what Israel never got from their mountains! 
But lift up your eyes unto the hills away be- 
yond the jagged peaks further still over against 
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the blue sky and see the maker of all prosperity 
and peace, the King of Kings! 

Listen to him saying, “All things are possible 
to them that believe,” even corn on the moun- 
tain tops. 

Listen to Him shouting down the ages, “Lo 


I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
age.” 


It takes a human and a divine Christ to save 
lives and it will take all his humanity and his 
divinity to make a world where corn grows on 
the mountains. 


Yet it will come. The vision shall not perish. 
It shall come, for He hath bought this world 
with His life. 


Meme k CoH ONG Het 


By the REV. SHIRLEY SWETNAM STILL 


I. HARVEST SCENES FROM THE BIBLE. 

Song, “We Plough the Fields and Scatter.” 

The story of Ruth—to be told by someone who 
has read the book in preparation for the 
service. 

Song, “Where Are the Reapers?” 

Christ’s story of the laborers in the vineyard— 
told by someone who has studied Matt. 20:1-8. 

Song, “Beulah Land.” 

The Parable of the Sower, Luke 8:4-15. 

Song, “To the Work.” 

Talk: “Sowing and Reaping.” 

1. We must sow. 2. We must reap. 3. We reap 
what we sow. 4. We reap more than we sow. 
5. We have need, then, to be careful what we 
sow. 

Bible reading, Gal. 6:7-9. 

A prayer that we may sow wisely. 

Song, “Bringing in the Sheaves.” 

Benediction. 

Recessional, “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come.” 


II. THE JOY OF SOUL-WINNING. 
Song, “Throw Out the Life-Line.” 
A series of sentence-prayers for the lost. 
Bible readings about the lost: 

1. Matt. 10:6-8. 2. Mark 10:17-22. 
-15:3-7. 
Song, “Rescue the Perishing.” 
Playlet, “A Neighborly Call.” 

The time—Today. 

The place—living-room of Mrs. Ellis’ home. 

The people—Mrs. Ellis, not a Christian; Mrs. 
Dennis, a Christian; Edna Ellis, fourteen; Bil- 
lie Ellis, six. 

Mrs. Ellis sits sewing. Billie is building a 
block-house and Edna is reading a magazine. 

Mrs. Ellis: Now Edna, this week I have had 
your blue dress cleaned and I want you to go 
to Sunday School with Billie. You're getting 
all out of the habit. 

Edna: Well, mother, I guess I take after you. 
I don’t believe you care for Sunday School 
either, You never go. 

Billie: I go nearly every Sunday, don’t I 
mother? 

Edna: I don’t believe— (A knock sounds, R.) 

Mrs. Ellis: Edna, answer the door, please. 


3. Luke 


(Edna answers the door, admitting Mrs. Den- 
nis. Greetings exchanged.) 

Mrs. Dennis: Mrs. Ellis, I have come to invite 
you to go to church with me Sunday. There is 
to be a sermon on “The Christian Home,” and 
since you and I are both home-makers, I 
thought we should be interested in hearing it. 

Mrs. Ellis: Well, I don’t know. Charles and I 
had spoken of driving over to Junetown in the 
afternoon and I’m afraid if I tried to go to 
church in the morning I’d be so tired— 

Billie: But, mother, wouldn’t I be too tired 
too? 

Mrs. Ellis (laughing) : 
might embarrass me. 

Mrs. Dennis: Mrs. Ellis, don’t you believe that 
your responsibility as a mother should lead you 
to become a Christian? 

Mrs. Ellis: Yes, I think it should. I resolved 
when Edna was little that she should grow up 
in a Christian home. 

Edna: But—are you a Christian, mother? 

Mrs. Ellis: You ought to know I’m not, Edna. 
I’ve just kept putting it off. I just never seemed 
to get to it. 

Mrs. Dennis: Then don’t put it off any longer. 
Go to church Sunday and accept Christ. Edna, 
haven’t you sometimes wished your mother 
would be a Christian? 

Edna (slowly) : I’ve wished—she’d go to Sun- 
day School with me—lots of times. And once I 
spent the night with Alice Newbry and they 
had family prayer, and the next day—I had 
been going to copy off a paper in my pocket in a 
test at school—and somehow, because of that 
prayer, you know—I couldn’t do it. And then I 
wished—that always—I had a Christian home 
so that I would do right—hbetter. 

Billie: Il go to Sunday School every Sunday 
if youll go too, mamma. 

Mrs. Ellis: Mrs. Dennis, I'll go. I’m going to 
make a Christian home for my children from 
this time forward. Edna, will you go with me 
and accept Christ too? 

Edna: Yes, mother, and I know daddy will. 

Billie: And we'll all go to church every time. 

Mrs. Dennis: Thank you, Mrs. Ellis. I know 
the Lord was glad to hear you make that de- 
cision. 


Be careful, son, you 
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Mrs. Ellis: And thank you—you’ve done the 
most important thing in the world, as far as 
I’m concerned. 

Mrs. Dennis: I wish I had come long ago. 
You might have had the pleasure of service for 
a long time but for me. After this ’m going to 
be more careful to invite people who are not 
Christians to accept Christ. (All sit with bowed 
heads while a hidden singer sings “Nobody Told 
Me of Jesus.”) 

Songs by congregation: “I Have a Friend—You 

Ought to Know Him.” “I’m Praying for You.” 
Benediction. 

Recessional, “Ring the Bells of Heaven.” 


Il. MUSIC IN WORSHIP. 

Song, “Coronation.” 

Bible reading, Ps. 150. 

Song, “I Will Sing the Wondrous Story.” 

A prayer that we may be willing to be led by 
every holy influence. 

Talk: “Music Helped the Worship in the Tab- 
ernacle and the Temple.” 

1. I Chron. 16:4-6 and verse 42. 
5:12-14. 3. Ps. 149:3-4. 

Song, “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Talk: “Music Is Helpful in the Church.” 

il, 3€ Clove, SIIRPXS, BA, iajolel, He), Si, (Otol, SEI, 

Song, “Take Time to Be Holy.” 

Talk, “Music Will Be Found in Heaven.” 

1. Rev. 14:2. 2. Rev. 15:2-3. 

Instrumental selection, “Jerusalem the Golden.” 

Bible reading, Rev. 5:8-10. 

Song, “I Will Sing You a Song of That Beauti- 
ful Land.” 

Benediction. 

Recessional, “It Is Well With My Soul.” 


IV. HOW TO ESCAPE THE SAMENESS OF 
LIFE. 

Song, “There’s Sunshine in My Soul.” 

Reading, “Anticipation” by Grace Crowell. (If 
you cannot get this poem at your local library 
write to THE EXPOSITOR.) 

Bible reading, Ecc. 12:1-2. 

Song, “Praise Him, Praise Him.” 

A prayer that we may love to live and that we 
may use our lives for God. 

Talk: Faith as a Means of Joyful Living. 

1. It gives us trust. 2. It gives us peace. 3. It 
gives us joy. 

Song, “Faith Is the Victory.” 

Talk: “Christian Living as a Means of Constant 
Joy.” 1. Christian living brings no sense of 
satiety. 2. Christian living is growth, and 
growth brings joy. 3. Christian living helps 
others and helping others brings joy. 4. 
Christian living brings us close to God, and 
His presence is joy. 

Song, “Let Him Have His Way with Thee.” 

Talk: In Christian Service There Is No Same- 
ness. 1. Christian work is the highest expres- 
sion of life. 2. Christian work is the highest 
expression of love. 3. Work for Christ holds 
present zest. 4. Work for Christ has present 
and future reward. 

Song, “I Am Happy in the Service of the King.” 

Recessional, “A Charge to Keep I Have.’ 

Benediction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


I. J. SWANSON, D. D. 


ST. MARK, INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


W. Graham Scroggie, D. D. (Edin.) Harpers. 285 pp. 
(Price not stated). 


The 5th volume in the Study Hour Series. The in- 
troduction deals briefly, and in a scholarly way, with 
the usual topics—authorship, date, place of writing, 
for whom written, integrity, language and style, 
the sources, relation to Matthew and Luke, and the 
purpose and the plan of the Gospel. He takes up in 
order the events and teachings of the Galilean min- 
istry of Jesus, and shows their practical, as well 
as their spiritual, value for our day. Dr. Scroggie’s 
pithy and pointed comments and his insight into 
the things of the Spirit make this volume one of 
the best devotional commentaries on Mark. Preach- 
ers will find it rich in sermonic material. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


L. W. Grensted, D. D., Oriel Prof. of the Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion in the University of Ox- 
ford, England. Harpers. 292 pp. $3.00. 


A new volume in the series entitled The Library of 
Constructive Theology. The author’s treatment of 
the theology of the Incarnation is based upon the 
analysis and interpretation of Christian experience; 
but he does not hold that experience is its own au- 
thority, or that it is self-sufficing. He maintains 
that there cannot be a valid religious experience 
without an objective reality. He is deeply interest- 
ed in, and has been greatly influenced by, the Ox- 
ford Group of Buchmanites. Its teachings and in- 
fluence have colored his presentation of his pres- 
ent theme, but have not distorted it. He does not 
limit his discussion to Buchmanite experiences, but 
takes into consideration the continuing experience 
of the Church as a whole, past and present. “This 
experience,’ he says, “‘grows out of the fact of the 
historic Jesus and the Jesus of present renewing 
power.”’ He believes in the Deity of Jesus. In inter- 
preting Jesus as the Christ of God, he finds such a 
conclusion in line with philosophy, psychology, meta- 
physics, reason and logic; but adds that Christian 
experience goes far beyond them in revealing the 
truth of the person of Christ. This book may not 
solve the mystery of the person of Christ, but it does 
confirm one’s faith in His Deity. Read sympathetic- 
ally, this volume will lead one into a rich and won- 
derful experience of Christ Himself. 


DISCIPLESHIP. 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon. 152 pp. $1.00. (Sec- 
ond printing). 


The author is minister of Brunswick Church, Leads 
—one of the largest Wesleyan churches in Great 
Britain. He is regarded in both Britain and America 
as one of the most helpful writers and speakers on 
the Christian life, its nature and meaning, espe- 
cially to young men and women. This book con- 
tains nine addresses given to three hundred young 
people at the Missionary School at Swanwick, Eng- 
land, during Whit-week, 1933. They discuss most 
helpfully, and free from unwarranted interpreta- 
tion, various aspects of the Christian life, as stress- 
ed by the Oxford Group, such as Surrender, Shar- 
ing, The Quiet Time, Fellowship, Guidance, The 
Will of God, Restitution, and Witness. He adds an 


address on The Burden of God—the message of the 
Cross. 
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EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF SIMON PETER. 


A. T. Roberston, Litt. D., Prof. of N. T. Interpreta- 
tion in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. Seribners. 342 pp. $1.75. 


This has been a long-desired volume in the au- 
thor’s Epochs Series. Well, here it is! And how dis- 
criminating and illuminating and stimulating it 
is! After reading it, we feel that Peter has become 
alive again, and is not merely a character in a book 
written long, long ago. Dr. Roberston treats the most 
striking and significant epochs in Peter's life, and 
pictures them vividly. He shows Peter’s greatness as 
a Christian, and as a mighty leader of the early 
church. This is the real Peter, stripped of fancy and 
legend; and how great he is! 


FOR TIMES OUT OF JOINT. 


Sermons by Charles Seasholes, Minister of the First 
Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio. Judson. 174 pp. $1.00. 


These are stirring sermons. They were preached in 
the nineteen thirties, when the times were and still 
are out of joint. They were preached to help people 
in disjointed times, especially ‘“‘when some per- 
plexing individual or social situation called for a 
probing of the resources of our Christian heritage 
and of our experience.’’ Here is an able young preach- 
er with a genuine message from God. He is well- 
educated, widely read, in close touch with the peo- 
ple, their social problems and spiritual needs, and is 
loyal to the Bible and to Christ. Some of his ser- 
mon titles are: Do Things Always Turn Out For the 
Best? ‘‘My Work Is Done, Why Wait?’ A Message 
For Hard Times, A Christian Code For Our Times, 
The Duty Of Loving Ourselves, and, Turning Neces- 
sity Into Privilege. 


RADIO TALKS ON RELIGION. 


God and the World Through Christian Eyes. Edited 
by Leonard Hodgson, Canon, Winchester Cathedral. 
Introduction by Charles Fiske, Bishop of Central 
New York. Morehouse, Milwaukee. 181 pp. $1.75. 


These lectures on great themes by representative 
leaders of thought in various denominations were 
broadcast by the British Broadcasting Corp. Their 
aim was to present the great affirmations of Chris- 
tian thought. They are of high intellectual and re- 
ligious value. Canon Hodgson outlines the back- 
ground of Christianity, by way of introduction. Six 
“talks” on God, and six on Christ follow. Among 
the distinguished speakers and their topics we note 
Dr. Temple, Archbishop of York, on “What does 
man know of God?” “Science and the idea of 
God,” by Dr. J. Y. Simpson of Edinburgh, on “God 
and Evil,” by Prof. Williams of Oxford, on “Jesus of 
Nazareth” by Dr. Rawlinson of Auckland, “Christ, 
the Son of God’ by Father D’Arcy, S. J., Oxford, 
and “Christ and Faith in God,” by Rt. Rev. H. R. 
Mackintosh, Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 


RADIO TALKS ON RELIGION. 
Edited by Canon Hodgson of Winchester Cathedral. 
Morehouse. 165 pp. $1.75. (Second Series). 


This second series of radio talks shows “the re- 
levance of the Christian faith in God to the world 
of today.” There are twelve lectures in this series. 
Six of them describe man and his world, and six 
more present Christianity as a way of life based on 
the Christian faith and lived in the circumstances 
of the present age. Under the first general topic, we 
find talks on ‘Man and Materialism’’ by Rev. R. O. 
P, Taylor, on “Man and Social Order” by Rev. Somer, 
Thornton, on “Man and the Unseen World” by Dr. 
Baillie, minister of St. Columba’s Church, Kilmal- 
colm, and on ‘“‘Man’s Hope of Immortality’ by Canon 
Bezzant of Liverpool. Under “Christianity,” we find 
talks on “The Christian as National and Interna- 
tional,” by Evelyn Wrench, LL.D, and “Christianity 
and Other Religions” by Rev. William Paton, Editor 
of the “International Review of Missions.” There 
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experience of thousands of progressive preach- 
ers. 
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successful pastor, and in vision 

- Oftimes he sees the large church 
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are six speakers on each general topic—all of them 
as noteworthy as those mentioned. The lectures in 
these two volumes are of great interest and value 
to thoughtful persons generally, and to ministers, 
especially. 


THE TRAIL, OF LIFE IN THE MIDDLE YEARS. 
Rufus Jones, LL.D. Macmillan. 250 pp. $2.00. 


This is the third volume in Dr. Jones’s auto- 
biography, the two previous ones dealing with 
Finding the Trail of Life and The Trail of Life in 
College. This volume describes the creative period 
between the ages of thirty and fifty. Dr. Jones tells 
of the intellectual and spiritual struggles of that 
period, when evolution, higher criticism, and other 
disturbing topics were prominent questions of de- 
bate in religious circles. He treats of religion as an 
experience and a way of life. He shows the place 
of Christ in the life of today, both for individual 
and society. He opens doors into the realm of 
mysticism. While the volume will make its chief 
appeal to Friends, it will be welcomed by Dr. Jones’ 
many friends outside of that communion, 


THE LOGIC OF SCIENCE. 
William G. Ballantine. Crowell. 230 pp. $2.00. 


The author is the translator of the notable River- 
side New Testament. At eighty-five, his mind is as 
clear and vigorous as ever (as this book shows). It 
is able, keen, and discriminating. This treatise on 
“The Logic of Science’? (formerly entitled ‘‘The 
Basis of Belief’) is a crystal-clear exposition of “the 
few simple but profound principles that lie at the 
basis of all scientific reasoning.’’ Dr. Ballantine be- 
lieves that this volume ‘“‘presents a comprehensive 
and consistent analysis of all the various steps in 
the inductive process and that it will be found par- 
ticularly illuminating in its treatment of the many 
different senses of the very ambiguous word ‘Cause’.” 
If you wish to sharpen your powers of observa- 
tion and reasoning, set your mind against this whet- 
stone. 


EVANGELS OF REFORM. 


Mortimer Brewster Smith. Round Table Press, New 
York. 241 pp. $2.50. 


The author is a New York journalist who has con- 
tributed to leading magazines and reviews. This 
book contains nine biographies of as many out- 
standing reformers through the centuries; persons 
whose work brought about significant social or moral 
change. Mr. Smith’s account of their lives and serv- 
ice is of absorbing interest. His list of Evangels con- 
sists of Savonarola, George Fox, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Theodore Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Susan B. Anthony, Annie Besant, Mohandas Gandhi 
and Margaret Sanger. Nearly all of them are notable. 
This book is well worth the reader’s time. It con- 
denses information and presents judgments of value 
to all who wish to be well read. 


PREACHERS PRESENT ARMS. 


Ray H. Abrams, Ph. D., Dept of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Round Table Press, Inc. New 
York. 297 pp. $2.50. 


A sobering inquiry into the psychology of the 
Great War, the part the church played, the regi- 
mentation of ideas and conduct, and the war mad- 
ness—all of which is presented in the light of sub- 
sequent reflection and of events since the war years. 
This book reveals a social upheaval beginning with 
the Great War. This upheaval continues and grows 
in our day. Dr. Abrams shows the attitude of the 
churches in the American Revolution, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, and the Great 
War. He discusses how we were drawn into the 
War, the churches part in it, and the effect of the 
war upon religion. This is a searching inquiry into 
the effects of the war upon the churches. 
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Christianity has failed as a habit but not as ¢ 
life. 

Born a human being. Died a millionaire. 

No later time is better than now. 

Many a race is lost for a poor start. 
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The River widens and deepens as it goes. S 
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Straighten up for the next fray. 

Doubt your doubts but believe your beliefs. 

Labor is rest, in the church or out of it. 

The strength of State and Church lies in th 
spiritual life of the people. 

The quiet sin, known to you alone, is mos 
fatal. 

The sick sheep avoids the flock. 

You must go to Niagara to enjoy it. 

It’s God’s kite but He lets you fly it. 

Ignoring an enemy invites disaster. 

Building a life is not easy—but it is easie: 
in the Church than out. 

Do you see feet or faces, soles or souls? 

If you can’t pay the debt, be glad to owe iti 

Getting by is far less than getting on. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


For Sale: Hasting’s Great Text, including inr 
dex, Vol. $25.00; Hasting’s Bible Dictionary, 
Vols. $15.00; Stereopticon in perfect condition 
cost $80.00, $40.00 takes it. (Used only fer 
times); Remington Portable Typewriter, cos 
$60.00, $20.00 takes it, in perfect condition 
James Doherty, Riddlesburg, Pennsylvania. 


For Sale: No. 72 Edison Dick Mimeograpl 
closed Cylinder, self-inking and $25.00 worth c 
equipment. First check for $40.00 gets it. 

Rev. M. G. Brock, 2227 N. E., 11th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon. 


Summer Cottage, ideal for the minister’s vas 
cation. Near Manistee, Mich. 
Clyde D. King, Zion, Illinois. 


Exchange Wanted. Methodist pastor in Ne> 
York desires exchange to Ohio. Salary $1600 ans 


parsonage. Write “Bx” Care The Expositor fc 
particulars. 


_A graduate of the York High School, 1934, de 
sires a position as Undertaker’s apprentice. AG 
dress, John Rupprecht, 252 S. Queen Stree: 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Pastor Evangelist. Last six months, Busines 
Manager; Alberta Prohibition Association. Opes 
for dates after July first. Formally of N. W 
Kans. Conf. William H. Zook, 114 Tegler Bldg: 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


500 STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new 
upholstered back and seat, rubber feet. Whil 
they last $15.00 dozen. Send for details. 

REDINGTON COMPANY 
Scranton, Pa. 
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MITE, BOXES 
For Missionary and Special 
Offerings. Catalog free. Sam- 


ples of various styles sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 
27 N. 6th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ask for List of 


LECTURE SETS 
CHUNDREDS OF BUBJECTS) 


iode-to-Order SLIDES 


114 VICTOP, BLOCr., 
DAVENPORT, 
JOWA. 


VICTOP: Portable 
STER 


prac 


ONEY:: Build 
‘gger Better School 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


\ Write today for Catalog and ‘Attendance Boost- 
\ ing’ Supplement. New ideas and fresh material 
\ that swell membership and add spiritual power. 
\\ Supplying Sunday Schools for 5() years: new 

items include “Good Will’ Attendance Booster, 
{Words of Silver’, ‘Guide to Bible Beauties’, 
, TheGospe!Studio’ , ‘Hymn Story Folders’, ‘Bible 
Alphabet’, ‘My Sunday School Diary’, etc. Lowest prices, 
quality goods, prompt service. Catalog free, write today, 


THE WARNER PRESS, Dept. S-5 Anderson, Indiana 


cHor GOWNS 


EMBROIDERED PULPIT HANGINGS 
BOOKMARKERS, ETC. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and wag 
Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
} = ©131-133 East 23rd St., NEW YORK 


CLARKS “UNITVPE 
COPPER - ChURCh ~ 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


THE UNITYPE SYSTEM OF CHURCH PUBLICITY 


COMBINES ELEGANCE AND REFINEMENT 
WITH EFFECTIVE DISPLAY 
W.L.CLARK COMPANY. In. 

rR 


'S & PATERTEES 
52 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


“Worship and Praise” 


THE SONG BOOK SENSATION 


Ser 100, cloth, $40.00; Bristol, $25.00, not prepaid. 
Write today for returnable sample. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Established 1892 
Chicago, Illinois 


mly the best in song books 
9701-H West Lake St. 


A Whole Year for $1.00 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


makes Sunday-school teaching a pleasure! 


Write for Special Introductory Prices for 
Sunday Schools 


THE ILLUSTRATOR, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


Church people visiting the World’s Fair 
will find rooms in 


WAKEMAN HALL 


very desirable in every respect 


904-906 N. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLEAN - COOL - COMFORTABLE 


DAILY RATE $1.00 
Send for booklet 


RAISE aa es rya i NI E 


A MILE SE. -“piMES 
EASY TO GET 


Collecting a mile of coins is a novel and successful way of raising money for a Church or Socjety. 
The coins will not drop off of our holders. No adhesive used. Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE HARRISON CO. UNION CITY, IND. 


~~ CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


Built to Order Complete Sets or 
Write for Catalog Individual Pieces 


KELTNER MFG., CO., ASHLEY, O. 


SINCE 1869 


| DUPLICATING MACHINES, $3.85 to $95 


MOST Complete Line of ALL KINDS of Duplicating Ma- 
chines, Supplies, Repairs and Accessories in America. 
Clay Composition, Gelatin Sheet and Roll Film, Rotary 
Stencil, as ‘““EXCELLOGRAPHS,”’ Rebuilt Mimeographs, 
Rotospeeds, Etc. 

Stencil Picture Tracers, Minister’s Mimeo. Manual Art 
Book, Etc. Photo-Litho-Folder, Price List, Etc. FREE. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
SUITE 582 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hagerstown 
SV 
SS 


(Gmnunion Ware of Quality 
Best Materials GO : 


FINEST 
Workmansnip 


», ALUMINUM or 
SILVER PLATE 


Alf 
Zt, Individual 
= Glasses 
Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog: 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 824 1701~17035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WE WRITE ORIGINAL SERMONS FOR 


BUSY PASTORS’ SPECIAL USE 
Nothing Duplicated. Also Articles and 
Conference Papers. Prompt, Scholarly Service. 
Authors’ Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Visualize writers in this magazine as Brother 
Ministers who have come to your study as 
friendly counsellors. 
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